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OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE. 


{FOR THE OCCIDENT.] 


The idea of founding a college in 
Los Angeles had its germination in 
some meetings held by the Presby- 
terian Ministers who were in Los An- 
geles in 1885-6. The original records 
show that five of them met and subsce- 
quently called together others inter- 
ested in the idea and on February 25, 
1887 the Articles of Incorporation were 
signed and filed soon afterwards. The 
Board of Trustees consists of fifteen 
members and of the original Board five 
still are in the list viz.: W. J. Chichester, 
D. D., E. Baxter, Esq., Hon. Thomas 
R. Bard, Mr. J. G. Bell and Rev. W. S. 
Young. 


' The old building was located one- 


fourth of a mile east of the city limits 
and the corner stone thereof was laid by 
the Presbytery of Los Angeles, Sept. 
20th, 1887. The location was beautiful 
but the failure of the proposed car 


lines proved a most serious obstacle to 
its growth and development. On Janu- 


ary 13th, 1896 fire destroyed the build- 
ing with apparatus, library and con- 
tents. The picture herewith is of the 
proposed new building, for which 
ground will be broken in the near fu- 
ture. It will be located in Highland 
Park within the city limits and at a 
point about equi distant from Los 
Angeles and Pasadena. It will be with- 
in two blocks of two steam car lines 
and one electric car line, which will 
render it most accessible. 

The architects describe the proposed 
building thus: 

“The new building for which the full 
Working plans are now being made, will 
be ninety feet front, one hundred and 
seven feet. deep, two stories, and full 
basement. It will be in the classic 


—tiful court forty feet square. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, LOS ANGELES. 


style, the best style to represent college 
characteristics, and it is the intention of 
the architects that the columns and all 
decorative features shall represent the 
five orders of architecture, the Doric, 
Tuscan, Ionic, Corinthian and Composite, 
all decorative features will be from na- 
ture, so that the students can see ata 
glance, what were the leading features 
of the classic architecture, and learn 
something from every detail. | 
The entrance will be through a four 


column portico with broad steps into a 


12-foot hall opening to Reception and 
Secretary’s room and direct into a beau- 
All mod- 
ern appliances will be provided and 
needed rooms arranged for. The build- 
ing will be cement plastered outside and 
hard finished inside, arrayed for dura- 
bility. The work of providing the 


-means for erecting the new building is 


placed by the Board of Trustees in the 
hands of the President of the Board, the 
Rev. A. A. Dinsmore, D. D., who is 
also the field secretary. 

Occidental College stands for higher 
Christian education, with full emphasis 
on each of the three words, and hopes 
in the near future, by the co-operation 
of its friends, to come forth from its 
ashes bettered by its ordeal. Pray for 
it, work for it, give to it, send to it. 


‘“Kvery man according to his ability.” 
Not every man according to his mood or 
fancy, but every man according to his 


ability. Not every man according to 
other people’s giving, or other people’s 
ability, but every man according to his 
ability. How well cared for the poor 
brethren would be if this were the rec- 
ognized standard of giving in the church 
tc-day !—H. C. Trumbull. 
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Varied Themes. 


Rev. Robert H. Fulton, D.D., pas- 
tor of the Northminister Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, died July r2th. 

The address of Rev. A. A. Dinsmore, 
D.D., has been changed to 824 West 
Lake Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. | 


Dr. John G. Paton, the beloved and 
selfsacrificing missionary, author of ‘Life 
in the Hebrides,” has given to the Vic- 
torian General Assembly $60,000, the 
proceeds of the sale of his ‘book. 

The Jadependent says that during the 
last few months there has been a decided 
hostility developed in France against 
Protestantism, which threatens to grow 
into a veritable cruside. The intima- 
tion is that the Jesuits are at the bottom 
of it. 

At the recent commencement of 
Franklin College, New Athens, Ohio, 
there were twenty-two graduates in the 
classical, philosophical and _ scientific 
courses. Not one of these uses intox!- 
cants or tobacco, and fourteen will 
preach. 

The Endeavor Societies of the Pres- 
byterian and the U. P. Churches of Han- 
over, Indiana, have united in entertain- 


ing fifty or more shop-girls, and others 


of the poor, of Louisville, Ky. Dr. Col- 
lier of that city was asked to send on 
the guests for a two weeks’ outing. 


Dr. Nansen is reported to be forming 
an international company, with a capi- 
tal of 50,000,000 rubles, to exploit the 
riches of the far North. On his last 
journey he found on the coast deposits 
of iron and nickel ores that are said to 
be enormously rich. Nansen’s company 
to mine and market these ores. 


It has been suggested that possibly 
those Elder investors who have risked 
so much of their surplus money in un- 
certain Winona, might be induced to 
— close out, even at a loss, and stake the 
money in Alaskan gold claims. In 
that case, if it was done soon, the Pres- 
byterian Church might have a great 
home gathering next May, as is her 
due, inthe city of her foster-mother— 
Philadelphia. We pass this suggestion 
on to Chicago. | 

The Presbyterian, speaking of the As- 
sembly going next year to Winona, 
says that while “buying and selling real 
estate is a very respectable sort of busi- 
ness, in which many engage, and some- 
times persons in this way manage to 
give largely and graciously to the cause 
of Christ,” yet ‘“‘when it serves as a bid 
for divine and human help on the basis 
of an indefinite ‘divvy,’ it is somewhat 
objectionable to most business men, who 


The Occident 


recoil from it as unbecoming and wear- 
ing on the finer religious sensibilities.” 


There appear to be several rifts in 
the clouds of financial depression which 
during the last years have hung over 


our land: The tariff bill has passed 


in Congress, and that body will soon 
adjourn. Whether the bill will be the 
best orthe poorest of its kind, something 
definite will be had and business can 
have a working basis. The wheat 
crops of the outside world are short 
this year and the United states stands 
as the granary for. pretty much all na- 
tions. 
ington and in Alaska the gold field 
promises a tremendous revival of busi- 
ness. 

There is a growing anti-English feel- 
ing in India which is openly threaten- 
ing. This has been increased by the 
activity of the local authorities to stamp 


out the seeds of the plague,—a zeal 


which has caused them to show little 
respect, perhaps, for the social and relig- 
ious customs and. prejudices of the na- 
tives. Christian Work quotes one of the 
newspapers—a fair sample of the others 
—as saying: “The plague authorities 
are simply butchers, who are torturing 
and harassing the people of Poonah in 
the name of sanitary science. If matters 
are not put right soon, the scenes of 
1857 are likely to be rewitnessed there, 
as neither the Hindus nor the Moham- 
medans will tolerate the persecution of 
their wives and children for any length 
of time. It is the misfortune of the peo- 
ple that the honor, religion and modesty 
of women, safe even under Mogul rule, 


should be violated under the enlight- 


ened English Government.” 


Tne unfortunate conflict in the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church over the 
question 
popery,’ will be reyretted by a great 
many outside their own ranks. Many 
ot th the Western pastors and people pre- 


scarf; and in the case of a bishop a 


~ have no symbolic meaning or use, and 


In Northern California, in Wash- ° 


which the choice seats in the church 


vestments, that “rag of 


ferred white to black gowns, and the 
matter was decided by General Council 
recently so as somewhat to strip their 
liberties, thus: 

‘‘Vestments.—This church permits in 
its service the use of a black gown, or a 
plain white surplus with a plain black 


rochet, but prohibits the use of all other 
ecclesiastical vestments. These robes 
are permitted in accordance with an- 
cient usage, but in this church they 


have no priestly signification. It is 
provided, however, that the use of all 
or any of these robes is not binding 
upon either ministers or congregations, 
and that ministers shall conform to the 


wish and usage of a congregation in 
conducting its regular services.” Upon 
this result being reached, some of the 
largest contributors to the church soci- 
eties withdrew their benefactions; a 
number of clergymen and laymen re- 
signed from committees, and Bishop 
Cheney, who was associated with the 
founder, Bishop Cummins, read a letter 
to the Council in which he resigned 
from all the tmportant positions that 
had been intrusted to him. 


“A correspondent in an exchange, 
discussing Dr. ‘T'almage’s relations to his 
church in Washington, indicates that 
the speculation is not altogether satis- 
factory to any of the parties. Writing 
in the Southwestern Presbyterian he says: 


“It will be remembered he came to 
Washington with the somewhat. pecu- 
liar understanding that he was to re- 
ceive no stated salary, but was to accept 
whatever the officers of the church paid. 
him. A system was adopted under 


were sold for each service, and for a 
time the anxiety of many people to 
hear Dr. Talmage made it successful, 
but for the past few months the greater 
portion of the congregation has been 
made up of*those who waited until the 
doors were thrown open to those who 
had not purchased tickets, and the rev- 


enues of the church have consequently 
fallen off.” 


— 


—_ 


70 MILES NORTH OF SAN FRANCISCO CN THE S. F. & N. P. R. R. 


NO STAGING. 


One thousand acres of hill, dale, oak groves; 
orchards and vineyards. Picturesque drives 
and romantic mountain trails. Climate and 
scenery unsurpassed Here flows Califor- 
nia’s noted S¢ltzer Spring, the only 
one of the kind in America, and unrivaled 
Geyser Soda and Sulphur Spi gs. Th se 
waters all Fel to a unique spring House 
near the Hotel and Cottages. A natural 
Sanitarium seemingly planned of God for the 
healing of the sick. The Ccmpany has se- 
cured the services of Dr. John «. Fisher, 
bearing the highest endors: ments from Dr. 


character on the Pacific Coast. 


ee 


fiptton Springs 


DEPOT ON THE PROPERTY. 


Henry Foster of Clifton Springs, New York, and purpose building up a Christian institution of like 
For further information, circulars and camping privileges, address, 


LYTTON SPRINGS SANITARIUM C)., Lytton Springs, Sonoma 0o., Oal., or 218 McAllister St., 


8, fF. 
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July 29. £897 
ECHOES FROM THE CONVENTION. 


On the rith of July, at a meeting for 
men only, before an audience which 
filled Woodward's Pavilion, Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, of Philadelphia, spoke on 
HOW WILT THOU DO IN THE SWELL- 

INGS OF JORDAN. 

“Dr. Ottman spoke of a sea,” he said, 
“T will speak of ariver. I Say to you 
that if you put your faith in Jesus Christ 
your sins will leave you as soon as you 
come close to him. The River Jordan 
in the estimation of some people is that 
jt stands for a peculiar something that 
lies between us and eternity. Wesay 
of our departed friends that they have 
yone down the Jordan, that they have 
passed over. The riyer Jordan runs 
through a rocky country, and when it 
overflows the inhabitants find refuge in 
caves. Remember these points in my 
story. | 

“There are some people who believe 
that the religion of Jesus Christ is only 
a good thing to die in. They seem to 
think it a good sort of insurance against 
death. But religion is more than that. 
It is a good thing to live by. The man 
who is a Christian is a better husband, 
a better father, a better citizen. 
lieve that and you believe that. 

“It is to the people who believe the 
first way Iam going to talk. I want to 
say that any man in this audience who 
has within him a single unforgiven sin 
has the seed of death. The worst thing 
in this world is that little word of three 
letters, and when you spell it, s-i-n, you 
get the hiss of the serpent away back 
in Eden. | 

“T want to speak a little about drunk- 
enness, because it is on the increase. I 
would to God I could speak the word 
that would make every man who is ap- 
proaching drunkenness to put away the 
awful cup. I have a right to-day, not 
only as a minister, but as a man, to lift 
a voice against that which’ is the sin of 
the day. Some of you men are drink- 
ing just a little. We had one in Phila- 
delphia. He moved out of a palace into 
ahovel. After a while word came that 
his baby had died. He had not clothes 
to put on it. The neighbors went in 


Hebrew and Greek by Correspondence. 


Learn Hebrew and Biblical Greek 
by correspondence. It is not a difficult 
undertaking if you have a good teacher. 
Our common English translation is good, 
but the original is better. Learn to 
tead it yourself. Write to 


Rev. C. R. NUGENT, Principal 


... Waimea Correspondence 
School, 


San Jose Cal. 


372 N. ath St., 


I be- 


Tho Occident 


and put the little white things on it. 

“They took the man in to see the 
child. The tears ran down his face, but 
his hands reached down the little one’s 
dress until he took the shoes from his 
dead baby’s feet, and while the funeral 
was yet in preparation those little shoes 
were pawned for drink. It had made 
the father worse than a demon. When 
I heard that story I said: ‘Please God, 
Lil go up and down the line lifting my 
voice wherever I can to condenin this 
evil.’ 

“I have a right to cry to every man 
who is being caught in the passion of 
gambling. Men,in the name of God 
stand back; the avalanche is coming! 

‘Suppose, men, you should refuse to 
come to Christ in life; and the death 
hour should come and the water reach 
to your knees, and then to your neck, 
and then submerge you. How then 
would you feel in the swelling of Jor- 
dan? 

“l want to say a word to men who 
are in the cave otf inhdelity. My heart 
goes out to the man who says, ‘1 can't 
believe as voudo. don’t kuow as lL 
want to, but 1 would not say a word to 
take away your hope, if it is a hope.’ 
Somenow like that man, but don’t 
like the mau who sticks his hands in 
his vest and says, “fue old-tashioued re- 
ligiou was all right once, but we have 
grown away trom it.’ | 

‘Has Gladsione grown away irom it? 
That greatest thinker the world has 
to-day, who counted 1t an honor tokneel 
in the little chapel and read the prayers 
in the absence of the rector. Il tell the 


truth when | say Il would rather be the 


humblest peasant with faith ia Christ 
than the ‘yreatest infidel the world has 
ever seen. 

‘The man who 1s in the cave ot mor- 
ality abhors drunkenness and all these 
other sins, but there is no morality aside 
from the faith of Jesus Christ. I look 
out to-day upon this sea of faces. Some 
men here are lost. I would not be true 
to my ministry if I did not give you an 
invitation to be saved. ‘There is some 
boy here to-day a slave to his appetite 
and his passions. [ preach to him.” 

THE SENIOR SOCIETY OF C. E. 

Rev. Barton W. Perry, Ph. D., of San 
Leandro, had this for his theme and ex- 
plained that the purpose of this addi- 
tional organization of older persons was 


especially to aid the mid-week prayer 


ineeting. | 
C. E. AND SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE. 
Rev. Jacob W. Knapp, D. D., of Rich- 
mond, lnd., spoke on this subject: 
It may truly be saidin many churches 


AN ESSENTIAL : 
IN ALL HOMES. 


13 Made and Sold. 


Always improving. 
Never better than now. 
See the Latest Model. 


22 POST ST.,S. F. 


with reference to the evening service: 
“To be or not to be. that is the ques- 
tion.” Many pastors have seriously 
studied this subject with tears and pray- 
ers. I believe that if the young people 
will help the pastors to answer their 
prayers it may be said: “As a prince, 
thou hast power with God and hast pre- 
vailed.” In very desperation some pas- 
tors have said, “The young people’s 
meeting is to blame for the lack of at- 
tendance at the evening service; they 
attend their own meeting, but neglect 
the second service.” If that can be truly 
said of any Christian Endeavor society 
it is the endeavor left out on Sabbath 
evening. 

Whatever the cause may be —and it is 
not my business to discuss that matter 
to day—it isundoubtedly true that there 
are a great many people in all our com- 
munities and cities who have no idea of 
what is said or done in a church which 
is within easy reach of their homes. 
They hear the invitation of the church 
bell Sabbath after Sabbath but give no 
heed to it. And there come to be more 
or less of a division between a certain 
class of people in every community and 
the church. This is a condition that 


There is more “atarrh in this section of the country 
thau all other diseases put together. ani until the last 
few years was supposed to be iucurable. For a great 
many vears docturs pronounced it a local di-ease, and 
prescribed local remedies, aud constautly failing to cure 
with local treatm-nt, pronouuced it iucurable Science 
has proven catarrh to be a constitutional disease. and 
herefore requires coustilutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, mauufactured by F. J. (-beney & Co,, To- 
ledo, Ohio, is the only con titutionat care ou the market. 
Itis taken internally in doses from 1” drops to a -tea- 
spooniu'. It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred dollars 
for any case it failsto cure. Send forcirculars and testi- 
mouials. Address 

F.J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O,. 
by Druggists, 75c. 
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IMPROVED NO. 2: 
IT STAND 35 


AT THE HEAD 


Pre-eminently the Sewing Machine for 
Family Use. 
DON'T FAIL _TO SEE IT. 


. W. EVANS 


1021 Market St., south side, near Sixth. 


every one of us laments, and a condi- 
Jion against which we must fight, and 
seek to bring the church constantly in 
contact. with the people, that there may 
not be a division or a separation. 

We need to enter more and more into 
personal work and come in contact with 
men. We must go after them. .This 
difficulty is not so much with the work 
inside of the four walls of the church 
as it is with the work outside of the 
church. We do very well so far as the 


inside of the work is concerned, but we 


do not do so well when we leave our 
church doors to go about our ordinary 
business. 

A lady said to me a short time ago, 
in talking upon this subject, “Well, it is 
very much easier to give money for the 
foreign missionary cause than to get out 
and invite people to come to the ser- 
vice.” Certainly it is. We can do that 
very much easier than to go to the 


houses of your own neighborhood and 


urge them to come to theservice that they 
may hear the gospel, In fact, it is very 
often that Christians know very much 
about the condition of the heathen in 
Africa or in Japan, or here and there, 
but they do not know anything about 
the condition of their own unconverted 
neighbor. 
cess of this or that mission in the foreign 
lands—how many have been converted, 
what success has been made and the 
various lines of work that are being car- 


ried on, but cannot tell how many peo- 


ple were at the evening service, because 
they were not there themselves, and 
did not take the trouble to inquire. 

There is nothing that has the power 
of personal touch. The people of old, 
as they wentout of Jerusalem, preached 
the word from house to-house, individ- 
ual to individual, and if we do the same 
we shall be able to solve the question of 
attenddnce upon the evening service, 
and the evening service will be a 
mighty power and means to lead many 
to Jesus.Christ and the glory of God 
will be accomplished and the kingdom 

of Christ carried forward. 


A WORTHY TRIBUTE TO A WORTHY 
MAN. 


The excitement caused by the reports 
of gold in the north was not absorbing 
enough on Tuesday last to prevent the 
citizens of California from remembering 
that a noble man had fallen when Col. 
Charles I. Crocker passed from sight. 


They know about the suc- 
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Colonel Crocker was the first Vice 
President of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. His official work has not re- 
quired him to become a public person- 
age in politics, on the platform, nor in 
print, hence his influence has been the 
more effective for good because it went 
forth quietly, without ostentation. 

The services at Colonel Crocker’s 
country home were conducted by Rev. 
Robert Mackenzie, D. D. 

The Doctor, the repert says, 
those . present “to... treasure. up 
the memory of Colonel Charles F. 
crocker, to take nis example into their 
daily round of work, and to prove to 
themselves and their associates that 
even this death, sad and bitter though 
it might be, has led them to. eT 
and better lives.” 

After a closing prayer the body was 
brought to this city, to the First Con- 
gregational Church, in charge of the 
Golden Gate and California commander- 
ies, Knights Templar. The large audi- 
torium was filled before the arrival of 
the funeral procession. There were 
citizens of all professions, of all ranks 
of society, and these were only repre- 
sentatives of the thousands whocrowded 
the streets,Jand of the vastly larger num- 
bers who thought of and honored the 
name of one of our State’s greatest phil- 
anthropists. 


THE PARTING TRIBUTE. 


After delivering the final exhortation | 


the master called on Rev. Dr. Macken- 
zie to deliver an address. ‘The pastor, 


stepping torward to the pulpit steps, 


said: 

“Very unexpectedly we have been 
called out of the sunlight of the day 
and away from business into this quiet 
roon). 


pay a last tribute of public affection to 
Mr. Crocker. Many of you‘have gath- 


ered with me before to-day to lay in 


honored rest the fathers, the pioneers. 
Though sad, those occasions were natu- 
ral. The work of those pioneers is fin- 
ished. They wrote their own history. 
They sealed their own value and they 
have passed as nature has ordained, and 
in passing have left their cares and re- 
sponsibilities to. their sons and success- 
ors. Those successors are now carving 
the marble their fathers quarried. 

“But to day, alas, my friends, we are 
here to see the reaping of the first fruits 


of a second harvest, to take a noble man” 


from the forefront of the battle and lay 
him reverently and sadly in the rear. 
Here he sleeps before us, mourned by 
his beloved family, mourned by his 


friends with a sincerity that is rare, and 


asked. 


_ tribute, and I tell you why. He has 


here and succeeded in life owe to his 


We are scarcely yet able to real- 
ize the painful fact that we are here.to 


God endowed him and you with the 


mourned, by his associates, to whom he 
was So closely attached. . I am not here 
to-day to add to sorrows already too 
heavy. Let us leave his family, his cir- 
cle of friends and the brotherhood here 
assembled—these are sacred. If that 
were all to be considered in connection 
with this dead one, I have said enough 
already. 

“Often have I spoken. to him alone, 
and I know he would have wished me 
to speak no eulogy of him now that he 
is gone. But there is one thing for 
which he must forgive menow. I have 
a public duty to perform in saying that 
in addition to those loved ones I have 
mentioned, he is mourned by the whole 
State of California for his good name, 
his energy and his patriotism for. the 
soil of his birth. Passing through our 
valleys on my way hither a few days 
ago I saw everywhere the same signs of © 
grief over this.loss. Kvery newspaper 
in the State has paid its tribute of earn- 
est respect and admiration. And for 
whom? For what? For an unostenta- 
tious, democratic American gentleman. 
That was the universal verdict. Let 
that be his epitaph. Well may the State 
of California pause to-day and pay its 


spoken with you about business; not 
withme. He has spoken with you about . 
politics; not with me. About social mat- 
ters, but not. with me. ie | 

“When Mr. Crocker talked with me 
he always had one subject of conversa- 
tion. And this was it: ‘What does a 
Native Son who has been brought up 


native State?’ That it was which was 
on his mind and his heart always. The 
day before he left here on his last East- 
ern trip. he sought me out and again 
spoke of this subject which was always 
uppermost in his thoughts. ‘Tell me,’ 
he said, ‘what is a man in my position 
ex pected to do, to better the community 
in which he lives ?” 

“What is the moral of all this then ? 


opportunity, the means and the motive. 
I tell you, gentlemen of this State, that, 
unless the hearts here beat in unison 
for this-love of California that our dead 
friend possessed, all other struggles for 
her advancement are useless indeed. 
You have been given in this glorious 
land a responsibility unsurpassed, an 
opportunity unequaled, and an inspira- 


tion worthy of the end that Mr. Crocker — 
tried to live for.” 


We love Him cane he first loved 
us. I John 4:19. 
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Occident 


A Presbyterian Family Newspaper, 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY 


Room 84, Fourth Floor. DONOHOE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


JOHN M. FORSYTH, 


~ articles “les for publication should be plainly written, name, 
especially so, on one side of the sheet, and should reach 
the office at least ten days prior to date of issue. News 
items should be receiyed not later than Monday morning 


EDITOR 
MANAGER 


There is good prospect for a friendly 
settlement of the difficulties between 
Japan and Hawaii. The latter proposed 
some time since that the differences be 
submitted for arbitration. This has 
now, it is announced, been accepted. 


Those who have the Alaskan fever 
so badly as to find it necessary to start 
at once would do well to stop at Mount 
Shasta for a week and try tramping to 
its summit. In this way they might 
become somewhat acclimated to the 
perversities of Alaska. 


Our readers will find the Symposium 
articles of Professors Parkhill and Alex- 
ander Scott in this issue of more than 
ordinary value. Other contributions 
from educators at Berkeley,Stanford and 
Portland Academy may be looked for 
presently on the same theme. 


Chicago First will have to try again. 
We are sorry for the good people there, 
but Los Angeles Presbytery has its own 
needs to attend to first before aiding 
Chicago, therefore, Dr. Chichester re- 
mains with | Immanuel Church. All of 
us on this Coast will rejoice. Excellent 
is the power of a Presbytery. 
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A year ago when Mrs. Nettie Craven, 
the principal of one of the _ public 
schools in this city, announced herself 
as a contract wife of the then late Sena- 
tor Fair, we entered our protest against 
her continuance at the head of one of 
our schools. Our protest was based 
chiefly on the ground of good morals, 
which Mrs. Craven had outraged. She 
had acknowledged her shame and upon 
it was contesting in court for certain 
properties of the dead man. ‘The Board 
of Education has now discovered that 
Mrs. Craven is guilty of another offense 
and has suspended her pending a fuller 
investigation. Even if she shall be 
found guilty of this last offense, it will 
be small in comparison with the other, 
which she openly acknowledged many 
months ago and for which the Board of 
Education seemingly found no fault. 


The Presbyterian and kKeformed Re- 
view, July, opens with a very interest- 
ing article on Albrecht Ritschl by Frank 
H. Foster, Professor in the Pacific The- 
ological Seminary, Oakland. ‘“Prince- 
ton College in the Eighteenth Century” 
furnishes a theme for the pen of John 
De Witt, D.D. Other contributions are: 
The Liturgical Position of the Presbyte- 
tian Church; Some Doctrinal Features 


sions; The Lmprecetory Element in the 


nine out-stations. 


strictly command’— 


of Isaiah; Apostolic and Modern Mis- 


The Occidenrt 
Psalms; A Recent Controversy in the 
Harmony of Galatians and Acts, by M. 
W. Jacobus; Professor Woodbridge’s 
Fortieth Anniversary; Dr. Harris’ Moral 
Evolution, by George S. Patton; Wil- 
pert’s Studies in the Catacombs; Dr. 
Beet’s Theology. 


It will be seen by, reference to the 
Occidental Board column, page 13, that 
the Board has assumed the support of 
five additional missionaries. One of 
these is there named, Mrs. J. C. Garrett, 
in Hongchow, China. We may be per- 
mitted to express some personal gratifi- 
cation upon seeing this name as one of 
the chosen ones for our Occidental 
Board, from the fact that Mrs. Garrett 
is the better half of a first cousin of the 
editor of THE OccIDENT. Rev. J. C. 
Garrett, a son of Prof. J: B. Garrett of 
Hanover College, Indiana, went to 
China eight years ago. His father had 
written us asking as to the outfit his son 
would need. We replied that one of 
the most important things in the outfit 
was a wife. Our suggestion was not 
then acted upon, but its value was soon 
discovered, and for several years there 
has been a Mrs. J. C. Garrett, whom we 
hope sometime to meet, and whom we 


join in commending to the societies of 


California in connection with the Board. 


The press correspondent of the Occi-. 


dental Board says: “Rev. and Mrs. Gar- 
rett, together with the other missionaries 
stationed at Hongchow, carry on three 
churches, a boarding school, (fifty-three 
pupils) four day schools, a theological 
class, Y. M. C. A. work, itinerating and 


Shares may be taken 
ot $5 and $10. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN ATMERICA. 


Last week we gave a brief sketch of 
the first settlement of the English at 
Jamestown, Va., 
ically, the Church of England may be 
said to have been planted on these 
shores. In 1611 the church was placed 
under martial law by their governor, 
Sir Thomas Dale, who sent forth “lawes 
devine, morall and martiall.” “I do 
so reads the gov- 
ernors proclamation—‘‘and charge all 
captains and officers of what qualitie or 
nature soever, whether commanders in 
the field, or in towne, or towns, forts, or 
fortresses, to have a care that the Al- 
mighty God bee duly and daily served, 
and that they call upon their people to 
hear sermons; as that also they diligently 
frequent morning and evening praier 
themselves, by their own examplar and 
daily life and duty herein encouraging 
others thereunto; and that such who 
shall often and willfully absent them- 
selves, be duly punished according to 
the martial law in that case provided.” 
Any one who spoke impiously against 
“the holy and blessed trinitie,” or against 
the “known aarticles of the Christian 
faith,’ did soon pain of death. Any 
one who should unworthily demeane 
himselfe unto any preacher or minister”’ 


was condemned to “be whipt three “offering up public prayers; disputing 


times,”’ and was required to “ask public 


in 1607, when, histor- 


forgiveness in the assembly of the con- 
gregation there severall Saboth daies.”’ 
For twelve years, says Bancroft, “the 
colony” in Virginia, was ruled by laws 
written in blood; and repeatedly suffered 
an extremity of distress too horrible to 
be described.” ‘‘We wanta great many 
good ministers here in America,” writes 
a clergyman home, “but we had _ better 
have none at all than such scandalous 
beasts as some make themselves,—not 
only the worst of ministers, but of men.”’ 
“Many came,” says another, “such as 
wore black coats, and could babble in 
the pulpit, roare in a tavern, exact trom 
their parishoners, and rather by their 
disoluteness, destroy than feed their 
flocks. Loath was the country to bee 
wholly without teachers, and therefore 
rather retain them than be destitute; 


yet still endeavors for better in their 


places, which were obtained, and these 
wolves in sheep’s clothing by their as- 
semblies questioned, silenced, and some 
forced to depart the country.” Among 
the people the testimony was that there 
was “but little sense of religion, and a 
most notorious corruption of manners.’ 

Speaking of the more than five hundred 
emmigrants who came over with Lord 
Delaware, Bancroft says, “The emigrants 
of the last arrival were dissolute gallants, | 
packed. off to escape worse destinies at 
home, broken tradesmen, gentlemen im- 
poverisned in spirit and fortune; rakes 
and libertines, men more fitted to corrupt 
than to found a commonwealth.” Such 
men may have needed martial law over 
them, yet such laws as they were under 


tended to produce just such men. 


A brighter day dawned for the colony 
with the new London administration 
and the coming of Sir George Yeardley 
in 1619. Mismanagement, vice, indo- 
lence and starvation had rooted out 
nineteen'twentieths of the old stock and 


with the new immigrants the real life 


of Virginia began. Those “cruell lawes” 
were abrogated; homes were established, 


salaries of ministers were fixed at two 


hundred pounds, payable in corn and 
tobacco—provided the levy amounted 
to so much, otherwise, ‘‘the minister was 
to be content with less;” glebe lands 
were set apart, and the bishop of Lon- 
don was appealed to for a body of “‘pi- 
ous, learned, and painful ministers.” 
And that the clergymen might not be 
starved out, it was ordered “‘that no man 
should dispose of any of his tobacco be- 
fore the minister was satisfied, upon for- 
feiture of double his part towards his 
salary; and that one man of every plan- 
tation should be appointed to collect 
the ministers salary out of the first and 
best tobacco and corn.’ 

With the opening of the eighteenth 
century the “London Society for the 
Propagating of the Gospel” was organ- 
ized, and through its agency a number 
of clergymen—some of whom, at least, 
had great devotion to the work,—were 
sent to this country to carry forward an 
itinerating work. Among these was 
George Keith who traveled for two 
years (1702-1705) from North Carolina 
to New England preaching twice a day, 
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with the Quakers, and establishing the 
church.” There were some among those 
missionaries who endeavored “so to ac- 
quit themselves, in that troublesome 


and unsettled country, as to be able to 


give a comfortable account of their 
stewardship at that dreadful tribunal 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed.”’ The lack of episcopal over- 
sight, however, was greatly lamented 
by all good men ot the church. The 
church in America was in the diocese 
of London, but naturally the bishop 
there understood very imperfectly the 


state of affairs on this side of the Atlan-. 


tic; nor could he administer discipline, 
or attend to other duties pertaining to 


his office, in the colonies, save by com- 
mission. | 


“The poor church in America,” Ful- 


ham lamented, is worse off in this re- 


spect than any of her adversaries. The 
Presbyterians have come a great way 
to lay hands on one another, (though, 
after all, they had as good stay at home, 
lor the good they do); the Independ- 


ants are called by their sovereign lord 


‘the people;’ the Anti-baptists and Qua- 
kers pretend to the spirit; but the poor 
Church has nobody upon the spot to 
comfort or confirm her children—no- 
body to ordain such as are willing to 
serve; therefore they fall back into the 
hands of the dissenters.”’ 


It is not our purpose to linger on the 
history of this church through its varied 
steps in the colonies. After the Revo- 
lutionary war, which was particularly 
disastrous to the church of England par- 
ishes, the fact was clearly recognized 
that the congregations must be dis- 
banded or they must be reorganized 
upon an entirely new basis. There was 
no longer any church of England in the 
United States; there was no bishop, and 
hence, no Episcopacy. The question 
was raised whether they should pro- 
ceed, without Episcopal succession, to 
the creation of a bishop, or whether 
they should try tosecure the succession 
from England. The latter course was 
found feasible. In due time, and after 
much conference, Samuel Seabury, 
elected by the conference of Connecti- 
cut, went to Scotland and was conse- 
crated bishop in 1784; William White, 
of Pennsylvania, and Samuel Prevoost, 


of New York, chosen by their respect- 


ive States proceeded to England, and 
were inducted into the office of bishop, 


in 1787. Two years later in the Gen- © 


eral Convention, at Philadelphia, the 
Protestant Episcopal church,—fully au- 
thorized and manned, with the Stand- 
ardsof thechurch of England sufficiently 
altered to meet the conditions of an in- 
dependent organization, started upon its 
career. Bishop White, who died in 1836, 
in the fiftieth year of his episcopate, is 
spoken of asaman of ‘“‘meekness and gen- 
tleness; a large-hearted liberality, aspirit 
of genuine toleration, and a willingness 
to yield for peace’s sake in all matters 
where principle was not, in his judg- 
ment, clearly involved.—these and like 
features fitted him admirably for the 
station he was called upon, in God’s 
providence to fill.’ He is classed by 


The Occident 


Dr. B. Wilson, among “the low church 
divines.” | 


CHARLES BLACK, COME HOME! 


The undersigned, one of the pastors 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., for the sake of two 
distracted parents, excellent members 
of his church, is seeking information in 
regard to Charles Black, their only son, 
who ran away from Rochester, the last 
of May. 1897. He has no occasion for 
fear, will be in no trouble, and will be 
received most affectionately if he will 
come back, or let his minister or parents 
know where he is so that money can be 
sent to help him return. 

He is about sixteen years old, of 
Scotch parentage, medium height, solid 


build, with dark hair, olive complexion, 


weight about one hundred and ten 
pounds; well brought up, with intelli- 
gent and honest appearance. 
Any information from him, or in re- 
gard to him sent by others will be most 
gladly received. One letter was received 
from him, but no answer could be sent 
because he gave no name of place where 
he was or to which answer could be 
sent. As nearly as post-mark could be 


deciphered it was. Vacaville, Solano Co., 


California. (Other papers please copy.) 


Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, Rochester, N. Y. 


July 20, ’97. 
Church News. 
CALIFORNIA. 


The address of Rev. S. S. Cryor, 
Ph. D., pastor of Westminster Church, 
is 302 Baker Street, San Francisco. 


Fuiron.—Our church now being 
without a pastor, the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, 
of Santa Cruz preached for us last Sun- 
day, and the preceding Sunday. Sev- 
eral of our Endeavorers attended the 
Convention in San Francisco. 


WESTMINSTER.—This church has re- 
rently put into their audience-room new 
and large chandileers. Any mission 
church can have the old ones, in good 
repair, with lamps, globes, etc., by 


writing to the Session of the rst Presby-. 


terian Church, .Westminster, Orange 
Co, Cal. 


RIVERSIDE,—Arlington Church. At 
our last communion we received four on 
profession of their faith: at the one pre- 
ceding that, we received four by letter 
and one by profession. 

The Women’s Working Society have 
raised sufhcient money to put in electric 
lights, over the whole house. This 
will add both to the comfort, convenience 
and cleanliness of the church. 


PLEASANTON, — The Rev. Mr. Logan 


during the last three weeks has heen 
preaching in Trinity Church, San Fran- 
cisco. While awaiting the arrival of 
their new pastor from the East. The 
Rev. Mr. Edwards, a retired missionary 
drom India, filled the pulpit during his 
absence. Miss Mary Constance Edwards 
and Master Kenith Logan during the 
last communion joined the church on 
profession of faith. Our young people 
are coming steadily to the front. Last 


have died.since dismissa!. The total of 


Sunday our Christian Endeavor topic 
was on missions. We had a very Inter- 
esting meeting owing to the fact that 
a number of our young people had just 
returned from the San Francisco Con. 
vention filled to over flowing with the 
new thoughts they had just listened to 
on missionary work. 


ORANGE, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH— 
The Orange. News has this pleasant 
word to say concerning Dr. Parker: 

On last Sunday Rev. Alexander 
Parker, D. D., completed his fourteenth 
year as pastorof the Presbyterian church 
of Orange, and on that occasion gave 
his congregation and friends an excellent 
sermon, as usual, and also a resume of 
the history of the church during his 
pastorate. It is seldom that a church 
in a place so small as Orange is blessed 
with the continuous services for so long 
a time of a pastor so able and so devoted. 
He has had‘many opportunities of bet- 
tering his position in a large field, but 
in his disinterested loyalty to his con- 
gregation has declined them all. In 
turn he is rewarded with the confidence, 
love, respect and admiration of his con- 
gregation to an extent seldom enjoyed 
by any man. Dr. Parker for several 
years has had the distinction of being 
the oldest settled pastor in the presby- 
tery. Changes have occurred in all the 
older churches of the presbytery and 
in many of the new churches during 
the fourteen years of his_ pastorate. 
Three new churches have been organ- 
ized in Orange since his pastorate began. 

His address contained the following 
statistics: 

Fourteen years ago the Presbyterian 
church of Orange had 55 members. Of 
this number only 13 remain in member- 
ship—5 are absent but not dismissed, 
29 have been dismissed, and eight died 
in connection with the church. Others 


additions to the church is 331—by pro- 
fession of faith 183, and by letter from 
other churches 148. The total member- 
ship for the year 1897 was 143. The 
removals have been numerous. The 
number received (331) added* to the 
original number makes a total of 386. 
There have been 32 removals by death 
from the membership of the church. 
More than 200 have removed or been 
dismissed to other churches. At one 
time—three years ago—the membership 
was 186. 

The total contributions of the church 
for the fourteen years have been 4s 
follows; for benevolent work, through 
the boards of the church and othe! 
agencies, $2,415; to church expense 
and assembly fund, $15,814. 

It is the earnest hope of every mer 
ber and adherent of the Presbyterial 
church of Orange that Dr. A. Parke! 
may long be spared to minister to thelf 
spiritual wants and direct them in the 
duties they owe to eace other. 


SOUTH BERKELEY.—July has been 4 
good month for the South Berkeley 
Presbyterian Church. On Sunday, the 
4th, the pastor preached two sermons 
one on “Preparations for the ’g7 Col 
vention,” and the other on “True Fre 
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dom.” Under the latter subject he 
showed that only the religion of Christ 
gives national, intellectual and spiritual 
freedom. On Sunday, the 11th, the 
Communion of the Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated and two persons were re- 
ceived into the Church, one on _ profes- 
sion and the other by letter. In the 
evening Professor Foster. teacher in 
Crescent City, gave a very interesting 
lecture on the “Immortality of the Soul”’ 
as set forth in the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
The Professor was quite orthodox in his 
views concerning the book and con- 
cerning the future state. On Sunday, 
the 18th, the pastor preached on the 
subject, ““How can human suffering be 
consistent with Divine justice?” He 
proved by the Book of Job that all suf- 
fering is not on account of sin, but that 
God permits it for his glory and man’s 
eood. 


WESTMINSTER, 5.F.—Rev. S.S. Cryer, 
D.D., has come from the East with his 
family prepared to locate permanently 
in this city and take up his work in 
this promising field. The Convention 


chairs in use hitherto in this bright, 


new and attractive edifice have given 
place to the new pews which only 
arrived a day or two before the pastor, 
and proved to be both handsome and 
comfortable. They were well filled by 
an attentive and gratified audience. 
After greeting his people he said he 
never doubted that God’s spirit led us 
when we were willing to be guided by 
him. Nor did he doubt that he had 
been called of God trom very useful 
labor where he was, upon which God 


was bestowing his blessing, to the larger 


field here opened to him. Three months 
ago the suggestion of such a change 


would have seemed like a dream to him. 


But he was here, led by God’s Spirit, 
and to be led by Gcd’s Spirit only. He 
warned all not to go ahead of God’s Spirit, 
and not to depend upon their own 
strength or wisdom, or the wisdom, ex- 
perience or skill of the pastor in leading 


souls to Christ, but to commit everything 


in the work of the Church, and, indeed, 
everything in their daily lives and avo- 
cation to God’s guidance with prayer. 
Nothing is too small to be committed to 
him. The pastor is not their leader. 
They have but one leader whom they 
are ever to follow, trustingly and in 
faith; that if we keep near to him we 


Shall be safe and his work prosper 


among us. The text of morning sermon 
was Galatians 6:14, ‘‘God forbid that I 
should glory save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” He spoke of the 
many things Paul might have gloried 
In, but he barely mentioned them in his 
Epistles. As Paul was not ashamed of 
the Cross of Christ,neither have we cause 
tobe. It reveals to us our lost condition 
and God’s wonderful love for man and 
the way of salvation provided for us. 

he evening sermon was upon Mark 
(2: 34, the answer of Jesus to the 
Scribe who had spoken discretely, 
“Thou art not far from the Kingdom of 
God.” He showed that often men are 
very near to the. Kingdom of God and 
yet fail to take the step that would 


The Occident 


cause them to enter in. Among them 
are moralists; men who live honorable 
and useful lives but are not Christians. 
Many who attend upon the services of 
God’s house and believe and sympathize 
with the truths there taught and help 
greatly in church business but fail to 
identify themselves with Christ and his 
followers; the baptized children of the 
Church; the children of Christian par- 
ents whose prayers have followed them 
wherever they go. Those who feel that 
they are sinners, for it is the evidence 
that God’s spirit is working with them. 
And the saddest case is that of the man 
who does not feel the need of a Savior. 
There are many prayers registered in 
heaven in behalf of ajll such. But if 
they do not take the step necessary to 
Salvation they are lost. Suppose that 
in a man’s way to safety there is a 
chasm twelve feet wide. He goes back 
so many steps and runs and leaps with 
all his strength, but comes a single inch 
short of a safe landing. Suppose we 
say it was a noble leap:—yes but it 
failed and the man is dashed to pieces 
on the rocks below. What does it 
avail? What does it count for? He 
was very near to safety but he perished. 
What matters it then whether we are 
very near to the Kingdom or afar off if 
we failto enterin? Heclosed by urg- 
ing all who had not already done so to 
accept the offer of Salvation and enter 
into the Kingdom. A short after meet- 
ing closed the service. In reading the 
Scriptures he accompanied with ex- 


pository remarks and applications and 


he sought to make the people feel that 
the taking of the collection was a_ part 
of Gcd’s worship, asking his blessing 
upon the offerings .made by 
present for the support of the services 
of his house. 


BOULDER CREEK.—The voice from. 


Boulder Creek has been silent for a long 
time, although Ben Lomand has been 
heard from occasionally. This is not 
because we have not been working, but 


because we have been doing so much. 


Our manse will soon be ready for our 
beloved pastor, Rev. Chas. R. Nugent 
and wife. The painting and papering 
being all that it lacks. The Pili Aid 
have bravely assumed the heavy debt of 
the manse, and the trustees the price of 
the lot. What would the churches ac- 
complish if it were not for the elect 
women? Thespiritual and spirited ser- 
mons of our pastor help us onward and 
upward, making us feel what a joy and 
honor it is to be ever so humble a co- 
worker with God in the advancing of 
His kingdom on this earth. We feel 
he is working too hard, for no man in no 
more than ordinary health and strength 
ought to teach two Bible classes, preach 
three times and attend Christian En- 
deavor meetings, but such is his hunger 
for souls, that he is doing this, beside 
two prayer meetings and much pastoral 
visiting. His sermons, a series, on the 
Lord’s prayer are especially helpful and 
at Ben Lomand, the late comers have to 
fill in the choir seats, or stand. We find 
clippings from the Christian Endeavor 
column of THE OCCIDENT of great value 


those 
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in our wide awake and growing En- 
deavor Society. 


SANTA CLARA PRESBYTERIAN 
CHurcH.—The Rev. J. R. Compton 
was installed pastor of this church this 
spring, since which time our member- 
ship has greatly enlarged, and that the 
life of the church has deepened and 
broadened under his ministrations, is 
evidenced by the impetus manifested 
in all lines of work. Our Sunday 
school is large and finely officered; it 
was never in a mote Satisfactory condi- 
tion than at present. 


Dr. Chichester to Remain in Los Angeles. 
A called meeting of the Los Angeles 


Presbytery was held in the Immanuel 


Chuch July 22nd, for the purpose of 


considering Dr. Chichester’s request tor 


a dissolution of his pastoral relation to — 
the Immanuel church. After the organ- 
ization was completed Dr. Chichester 
read the following letter: 

“DEAR BRETHREN—I hereby request 
you to dissolve the pastoral relation 
existing between the Immanuel church 
and myself that I mav accept a call 
extended to me by the First Presbyter- 
ian church of Chicago. For nearly 
twelve years I have been under your 
beneficent jurisdiction and have re- 
ceived from you nothing but kindness 
and good will; and the thought of sever- 
ing my connection with you is unspeak- 
ably painful. But Iam the servant of 
our common Master and under His 
supreme control and so far as I can un- 
derstand His leading I am constrained 
to believe that the interests of our be- 
lovéd church at large will be best served 
by my acceptance of the Chicago invit- 
ation. Yours with deep and_ tender 
affection, W. J. CHICHESTER.” 

John Shirley Ward, Judge Parsons 
and Dr. J. Mills Boal, the appointed 
representatives of the congregation, 
were then heard reporting the adoption 
by the congregation of the following 
resolution with hearty unanimity; viz: 
“That the congregation of Immanuel 
church declines to unite with Dr. Chi- 
chester in his request to Los Angeles 
Presbytery for a dissolution of his pas- 
toral relations with this church.” Many 
and cogent reasons were given by the 
representatives of the congregation 
why Dr. Chichester should be permitted 
to remain in Los Angeles. Rev. D.R. 
Colmery then presented a paper, which 
after careful and prayerful deliberation 
was unanimously adopted by a rising 
vote. It is as follows: ‘The Presby- 
tery of Los Angeles has been Cailed 
together to consider the applicatio. of 
Rev. W. J. Chichester D. D. for the dis- 
solution of his pastoral relation to the 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los 
Angeles, that he might accept a unani- 
mous call to the First Presbyterian 
church of Chicago. After the presenta- 


tion of Dr. Chichester’s request and 
after hearing from the representatives 
of the congregation of the hearty unani- 
mity of sentiment in favor of his re- 
maining with them as expressed in a 
paper adopted at a full congregational 
meeting, assigning forcible reasons for 
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declining to acquiesce with him in a 
request to Presbytery for a dissolution 
of the pastoral relation; the Presbytery 
adopts the following as its action in the 
case. With devout gratitude to God 
we recognize the great work which He 
has enabled Dr. Chichester to accom- 
plish during his ministry of nearly 
twelve years in Los Angeles, first as 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church 
and then asthe founder and only pastor 
of the Immanuel church, which in less 
than nine years has grown to be one of 
the strongest and most influential 
churches on the Pacific coast. God has 
placed the seal of his approbation on 
his work, and the exceptional success 
of the past we believe to be prophetic 
of still greater usefulness in the future. 

In consideration of the peculiarly 
amicable relations which have existed 
from the first, and still exist, between 
Dr. Chichester and the Immanuel 
Church, his eminent success in the past 
and the advantage thereby gained for 
future usefulness, the necessities of the 
field and his special adaptation to its 
demands we _ regard as_ providential 
indications that his work here should 
not be interrupted. The Presbytery, 
therefore, declines to dissolve the pas- 
toral relation, imploring the continu- 
ance of God’s blessing on the united 
efforts of pastor and people In doing 
the work of the Master. 

A committee consisting of Revs. J. H. 
Stewart, O. F. Wisner and Elder J. 
Mills Boal, M. D. was appointed to pre- 
pare a communication to be sent to the 
First Presbyterian Church of Chicago. 
They reported the following which was 
unanimously adopted. 

“The Presbytery of Los Angeles to the 
First Presbyterian Church of Chicago, 


greeting— DEAR BRETHREN: At a meet- | 


ing of the Presbytery, called for the 
purpose of hearing and deciding upon 
the request of Dr. Chichester for a 
dissolution of his relationship as the 
pastor of Immanuel Church, Los An- 
geles, that the way might be clear for 


him to accept the unanimous call with | 


which you have honored him, the Pres- 
bytery, after hearing the request of the 
doctor, and after listening to the urgent 
protest of his own people, expressed by 
comniissioners appointed for that pur- 
pose, unanimously, by a rising vote, 
determined that it was the duty of Dr. 
Chichester to remain in his present 
field of labor. 

In reaching this conclusion, the Pres- 
bytery assumed all responsibility in the 
case, and exercised its Episcopal au- 
thority, believing that we were divinely 
guided in our decision. 

We would, in view of the present 
happy, prosperous and united condition 
of Immanuel Church, and the pressing 
needs of our denomination on _ this 
coast, most earnestly request that you 
will not prosecute this call any further. 
As a Presbytery we would, however, 
assure you of our most earnest prayer 
that the great head of the church may 
guide you in the choice of an under- 
shepherd whom He will eminently use 
to your upbuilding in the divine life.” 


The Occiders 


PETALUMA.—Many of our people are 
away on annual vacations,among whom 
our pastor, Rev. W. H. Darden, accom- 
panied by his family and several friends, 
are camping near Inverness. The pas- 
tor and Rev. B. F. Sargeant, of the Con- 
gregational Church of this city made 
admirable arrangements for helping 
each other out this summer. [n our 
pastor’s absence during the month of 
July, Mr. Sargeant shepherds both his 
own flock and Mr. Darden’s, holding 
union services in the Congregational 
Church on one Sunday, and in the Pres- 
byterian Church on the next. In the 
month of Angust the Rev. Darden will 


conduct services for both congregations, 


while Mr. Sargeant takes his vacation. 
This plan favors the pastors, enables us 
to hear a brother minister of the town, 
and gives us all an opportunity to en- 
joy the ‘fellowship of kindred minds.” 
Several of our young people spent Con- 
vention week in San Francisco; hence 
we hope for renewed enthusiasm and 
zeal for the Master’s cause along the 


line of Christian Endeavor work. 


First CHURCH, SAN JOSE.--Children’s 
Dav at the First Presbyterian Church 
was one enjoyed exceedingly—espe- 
cially the Primary class over which Mrs. 
Emma B. Eaton and Miss Emma Steph- 
ens preside, did well. Four children 
were presented for baptism. One, a 


very pathetic case, a mother on the. 


verge of death, and so informed by her 
physician, anxious to see her babe bap- 
tized, was carried to the church, and 
there, by the side of her husband, gave 
her babe by vow, to Christ. Had avery 
interesting quarterly communion service 
July 4th. Eight were received by the 
session. Although the summer exodus 
has coine and the people have scattered 
to the mountains and sea shore, yet the 
attendance of the church and Sunday- 
school are well sustained. During San 
Jose Day—Christian Endeavor--the 
First Presbyterian Church was made 
headquarters. The ladies dispensed re- 
freshments to all who applied—free—to 
nearly every State in the Union judging 
from badges worn. From this point 
they scattered out; some 300 or 400 


went to Mt. Hamilton, others to the 


fruit ranches scattering all over the val- 
ley. Sabbath evening Dr, Dinsmore de- 
livered a most appropriate address urg- 
ing the voung Endeavorers to hold the 
forts thev have already taken in this 
great charge all along Satan’s works 
It ought to be published and read most 


carefully by every young Endeavorer 
of the rank and file. 


BLUE LAKE CHURCH.—The prospects 
for the erection of a church building at 
Bayside are very bright. The appro- 


priations so far amount to $200, and 


the lot has been donated. The meet- 
ings heretofore have been held in a 
temperance hall of that town. Ourdel- 
egate is expected home soon, and, it is 
the earnest desire of each one of us that 
our having been represented at that 
great Convention may prove a wonder- 
ful blessing to our Society of Christian 
Endeavor: 


ern States. 


SANTA PAULA.—Five miles west of 
Santa Paula, about 200 persons are en 
engaged in the apricot harvest, on the 


ranch of Mr. Sealy. Fifty of these are 
High School boys from Los Angeles. 
Arrangements were made for an eyan- 
gelistic service in the dance hall on last 
Monday evening. After a preliminary 
service of magic Jantern scenes, prayers 
and song, Rev. Harry Hillard, who js 
supplying the pulpit of Santa Paula 
Church during the vacation of the pas- 
tor, gave one of his characteristic in- 
spiring addresses. The attendance and 
interest was very good, and further ar. 
rangements are being made for a Sun- 
day afternoon service as long as the 
workers remain, and also for a Sabbath | 
school in the neighborhood. Mr. Hil- 
lard was accompanied by Mr. Shively 
and a number of C. E. workers, who 
were a strong factor in the song service. 


OREGON. . 


The Christian Endeavorers have been 
passing through Oregon quite delighted 
with the climate, scenery, flower and 
fruit. I trust that Oregon will here- 
after bear a fairer name among our East- 
The wonderful growth of 
its vegetation, the beauty and perfect- 
ness of its fruit and flowers, ought to 


make it rank among the first of the 


States of our Union. Rev. Mr. Thomp- 
son is supplying the First Presbyterian 
church at Brownsville, for the summer. 
Brownsville is an excellent field and we 
hope the church will soon be in a pros- 
perous condition. The vacant churches 
are being supplied for the summer at 
least. The churches of Mahama and 
Mill City are looking forward to having 
a pastor quite soon. The farmers in 
the Willamette are prospered with good 
crops and an abundance of fruit. The 
outlook for the coming year is more 
hopeful that for several years past. 
Business interests are brighter than for 
several years past so we feel that the 
Lord’s work must also increase. 
Unron—Our Woman’s Missionary so- 
ciety was favored with a “missionary 
tea’? at the home of Mrs. Shields, July 
2nd. It was very enjoyable at least to 
all who have the work at heart. May 
the day hasten when all Christian peo- 
ple will see the need of mission work. 
Sunday evening, July 4th, our pastor 
gave a patriotic discourse; text, “He 
hath not dealt so with any nation, 
Psalms 47:20. Midweek prayer meeting 
service, July 8th, consisted of a synopsis 
of the book of Judges by our pastor. 
For general searching of the Scriptures 
the “I wills” of Christ was given out 
and many read passages and most of 
them different ones. Prayer meeting 
of the 15th, the book Ruth was ex plained 
by pastor and for Bible lesson the “! 
ams” of Christ. July 18th, subject of 
sermon at 11 A.M. was “Some conditions 
of successful church work,” Neh. 4:6. 
In the evening we had a gospel sons 
service, subject “Christian service, 1! 
nature, privileges, blessings and re 
wards.” Under each of the divisions ° 
the subject was sung appropriate music. 


[Continued on page 20.] 
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Contributed Articles. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE SECOND 
| PARACLETE. 


_ BY JOHN BODINE THOMPSON, D. D. 


THE OCCIDENT. | 


The “other Paraclete” was constituted 
by the union of the Divine Spirit with 
the human spirit of Jesus. As the Son 
of God became the first Paraclete by 
taking to himself a human element, so 
the Spirit of God became the second 
Paraclete by taking to himself also a 
human element. The first Paraclete 
took his human element from Mary. 
The second Paraclete took his human 
element fromthe sonof Mary. ‘The hu- 


man element which the first Paraclete 


took from Mary was matter, not spirit. 


The human element which the second 


Paraclete took from the son of Mary was 
spirit, not matter. As the Son of God 
took a human _ body into union with 
himself, so the spirit of God took a hu- 
man spirit into union with himself. 

The union of the Son of God with the 
body of Jesus took place onearth. The 
union of the Spirit of God with the 
spirit of Jesus took place in heaven. It 
could be accomplished only after the 
human spirit of the man Christ Jesus 
had reached the perfection attainable 
only through such a life as has been 
lived by him alone. — 

This union of his human Spirit with 
the Divine Spirit alone enabled himto 
fulfil the seemingly incongruous prom- 
ises of his farewell address in which he 
assures us that the Paraclete will be 
given by the Father at his request, will 
be sent by the Father in his name, and 
that he himself willsend the Spirit from 
the Father, adding also “I will send him 
unto you,” “I come to you,” and others 
similar. 

These promises are consistent and in- 
telligible only if the coming of the Di- 
vine Spirit on the day of Pentecost was 
the coming also of the spirit of Jesus. 
In no other possible way is their fulfil- 
ment even conceivable; and that they 
were thus fulfilled is taught by Luke 
throughout the Acts, and especially 
where in one sentence he calls the sec- 
ond Paraclete both “the Holy Spirit” 
and ‘the spirit of Jesus,” telling us that 
when Pauland Silas and Timothy, “hav- 
ing been forbidden by the Holy Spirit 
to speak the word in Asia, ... . es- 
sayed to go into Bithynia, the Spirit of 
Jesus suffered them not.” 

- This union between the Spirit of Jesus 
and the Divine Spirit is taught also 
when he is called “the Spirit of Christ” 


Holy Spirit.” 


The Gccident 


“the.-Spirit. of the .Lord,’’ meaning 


the Lord Jesus. The same thing is 
taught also when he iscalled ‘‘the Spirit 
of glory and of God,” where “the. Spirit 
of glory” means the glorified spirit of 
Jesus. The second Paraclete is fitted 
to take the place of the first by having 
also the requisite qualifications. , As the 


Spirit of God he can exercise divine * 


power. As the spirit of Jesus he can 
feel human sympathy. ‘This fact brings 
him nearer to us; and, knowing this 
fact, we can yield ourselves more com- 
pletely unto him for the accomplish- 
ment of his gracious purposes in us. 
As the function of judging respecting 
the holiness of men has been committed 
to the Son of God because there is now 
in him a human element, so the function 
of making men holy has been committed 
to the Spirit of God because there is 
now in him also a human element. 
Before this union the ‘‘other Para- 
clete” did not exist as a Paraclete. He 
could not exist as such, he ‘‘was not yet,” 
‘because Jesus was not yet glorified.” 
This enables us to understand the 
otherwise inexplicable narrative of 
Luke respecting the disciples of the 
Baptist. They must have heard of the 
descent of the Divine Spirit upon Jesus 
at his baptism; yet more than a dozen 
years later they declared that thev “had 
not so much as heard whether there is 
At their baptism by 
John they had not heard of the “other 
Paraclete” because at that time he did 
not exist as such. As soon as they 
heard of him, however, thev were bap- 
tized into the name of the Lord Jesus; 
and then “the spirit of glory and of 
God,” the “other Paraclete” who alone 
is properly called “The Holy Spirit” 


came upon them. He could not come. 


upon them, they could not by act of 
will receive. him into their intellectual 
and moral natures, until they knew 
about him. 


SYMPOSIUM. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER SCOTT. 
Prof. Latin and Greek, Albany College, Oreg. 


|For THE OCCIDENT. | 

“To what extent should the study of Latin 
be encouraged in general education and what 
are the advantages of the Study of Latintothe 


Ordinary Student?” 
The answer to this question depends. 


upon circumstances. As Latin is taught 
in some schools (and monohippic col- 
leges) it is of very little, if any, practi- 
cal advantage. The chief object of study 
is education, mental discipline, the draw- 
ing out of the mind’s latent powers. If 
this is not etfected by the study of 
Latin, the time spent upon it is practi- 
cally wasted. But on the other hand, 


of it is of very great advantage. 


study. 


if it is taught as it should be, the study 
That 
the critical study of Latin puts the 
memory to a severe test and thus strenth- 
ens it, no- one doubts. And in close 
connection with the cultivation of mem- 
ory, is the splendid drill that it gives 
for the exercise of the judgment. A 
sentence taken out of its connection 
may be capable of more than one ren- 
dering. But in translating a Latin 
author, it is the business of the student 
to find the meaning for each sentence 
which is in harmony with the context. 
In doing this there is a constant weigh- 
ing of evidence, and the student is called 
upon to exercise his judgment in every > 
sentence that he translates. Without 
this he cannot get the exact thought of 
the author; and the more difficult the 
sentence and the longer he puzzles 
his brain getting the precise 
meaning in its connection, the greater 
will be the mental discipline and 


development of the faculty of judg- 


ment. Thus the study of Latin becomes 
an important factor in mental develop- 
ment and helps to prepare the student 
for the activities of life in whatever 
sphere his lot may be cast. 

Another advantage of the study of 
Latin is that it meets a demand of the 
utilitarian age in which we live. The 
cry of many is: “Give us something 
practical.’ The study of Latin does 
this. It gives the student of English a 
more thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guage than he can acquire without such 
I think I am safe in saying that 
of the 300,000 words in the Standard 
Dictionary, 210,000, or 70 percent, are 
derived from the Latin; and, if it is true, 
as Prof. F. A. March, one of the best 
philologists in the world, says, that no 
man can become a thorough master of 
English without a knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon, it surely is no exaggeration to 
sey that no one can become a critical 
scholar in English without the study of 
Latin. Such study not only gives him 
the root-meaning of more than two- 
thirds of the words in the language, but 
it also enables him to have clearer con- 
ceptions of the syntax of Inglish than 
he can otherwise have. In fact, with- 
out a knowledge of Latin, he is some- 


times utterly ignorant of some of the 


principles of English syntax. Take, 
for example, the following sentence: “I 
know who the President of the United 
States is.”’ How many students who have 
no knowledge of Latin can tell what 
part of speech ‘‘who” is? I have not 
yet found a single one; and I once heard 
a whole class of teachers at a Teachers 
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Institute fail on the same word. Were 
these teachers thorough masters of their 
own language and fully qualified to 
teach it? 

But this is not the only principle of 
English syntax which those who have 
no knowledge of Latin fail to explain 


satisfactorily. Take the following sen-, 


tence: ‘The majority of the voters last 
November elected Major McKinley 
President of the United States.’ Tests 
that I have made in the class-room and 
elsewhere lead me to the conclusion, 
that there are teachers having state 


diplomas who can not tell what office 


the word “President” perfoims in this 
sentence and cannot give the philoso- 
phy of the word “November.” Some- 
times teachers who have studied Latin 
without mastering its syntax fail on 
such constructions. 

Il am now ready to answer the ques- 
tion: “How far should the study of 
Latin be encouraged in general educa- 
tion?” My answer is this: Study it 
as far and as thoroughly as_ possible. 
The longer it is thus studied the better. 
every man who intends to become a 
teacher, a doctor, a lawyer, or to study 
for any profession, ought to study it 
as well as the other studies of a liberal 
education, until he is well prepared to 


enter upon the study of his profession; 


and, after he hasentered upon the prac- 


tice of his profession it will be of great 


advantage to him to follow the example 


of the Grand Old Man of England, 


Wim. FE. Gladstone, even if he lives to 
the age of eighty-eight years. By do- 
ing this he will keep up with the ad- 
vancement made in “English as she is 
spoke” and not go into “exit,” as did 
the old man who attended the Fair of 
the Sanitary Commission in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., during the Civil War. 


BY J. W. PARKHILI.. 


(President Occidental College, Los Angeles. ) 


he extent to which the study of 
latin in general education should be 
encouraged can be more accurately de- 
fined after the benefits of such study to 
the ordinary student have been deter- 
mined. These benefits are such only 
as pertain to all students of Latin and 
are not limited to the professional classes. 
For the sake of brevity and compactness 
of thought a fourfold division may be 
presented. 

1. Linguistic benefits. 2. Literary cul- 
ture. 3. Mental discipline. 4. Practi- 
cal ability. The Jatin grammar is an 


excellent medium through which to 


study the art of correct grammatical ex- 
pression in English. The rhetoric of 


“he Occident 


the Latin in both prose and poetry has 
penetrated the mind and fired the heart 
of the western empires and republics in 
a way never known to the Orient. Its 
march through the centuries has been 
like that of Czesar’s invincible legions. 
Instead of being a dead language to-day, 
the Latin lives in the Romance family, 
‘.e., the Spanish, the French, the Ital- 
ian, the Portuguese and the Provencal 
of the south of France. Into the Eng- 
lish itself the roots, words and idioms 
of this wonderful language have come. 
It is estimated that from forty to sixty 
per cent of the words used by our best 
authors are derived from the J,atin. 
This conclusion has been reached by 


a careful investigation of the diction of 


twenty English and twenty American 
authors of high reputation. In English 
diction, therefore, the benefit derived 
from careful study of Latin will far sur- 
pass that from the poor substitute of 


word analysis conducted in the English 


alone. The second group of benefits 


must be found in the literary culture 


drawn from the Latin both directly and 


indirectly. The language has a litera- 


ture of great richness in poetry. history, 
philosophy, and oratory. These afford 
the foundation upon which’ subsequent 
literature has been constructed. The 
visions of the poet and the myth of the 
religious enthusiast have given figures 
of speech to all civilized nations. These 
allusions to beliefs of the ancients are 


strewn like flowers upon the wide field: 


of human expression, and they still 
please the populareve. All these things 
could be with even greater force claimed 
forthe Greek. It is not under discus- 
sion. The ability to appreciate English 


literature depends upon quite an inti-— 


mate knowledge of Latin history. 

It can be secured in no better way 
than by the study of the Latin itself. 
This time is well employed. Education 


has two legitimate aims. One is to dis- 


cipline the mind, the other is to supply 
facts. No more thorough mental disci- 
pline is found than that derived from 
the correct method of studying the clas- 
sics. In language as in philosophy the 
inductive-deductive method is unsur- 
passed. [t will train the student to 
observe closelv, to reason, to discrimi- 
nate, to carefully express thought, and 
to cultivate the memory. Neither sci 


ence nor mathematics can do more. 


There is no substitute. A modern lan- 
guage will not produce the same mental 
quality. The German educational com- 
mission tested students from schools in 
which [atin was taught and those from 
schools in which no J,atin was required, 


though equally good in other subjects. 
Two results were found. Only thirty- 
eight per cent of the students not hav- 
ing had Latin, successfully met the test 
while from sixty-eight to seventy-five 
percent of the Latin students passed, 
though the test involved no direct ref- 
erence to the language. Again, stu- 
dents coming to the universities without 
a knowledge of Latin were found incom- 
petent to pursue certain studies. This 
was due not to a lack of Latin diction 
but to a want of mental discipline and 
strength. The same observation has 
been made in our American universities. 

If this point of mental discipline is 
admitted, the practical ability to. be ac- 
quired is more easily proved. The abil- 
ity to achieve most frequently depends 
upon perseverance. This habit the. 
study of Latin will surely form. The 
ability to construe the sentence of the 
classic tongue is transmuted into that 
broader power to intelligently handle 
things in general and to translate the 
meaning of an environment, otherwise 
not comprehended. Even one of our 
great railway systems has become aware 
of the fact that classical students can 
best conduct their affairs and handle 
their engines most successfully. We 
must carefully educate both the head 
and the hand of the ordinary man of 
America to-day for he holds the levers 
of human progress. | 

The question of the extent to which 
tMe study of the Latin should be en- 
couraged is now quite easily answered. 
Because of its many benefits the regular 
three years preparatory course in [atin 
is none too long, nor are the average 
college requirements any too extensive 
for the completest realization of all pos- 
sible benefits. The ordinary student 
may never enter a profession. 
entering, or preparing to enter college, 
the future may not be clear to him. 


The broadest culture he can get is the 


best preparation for any future. No 
culture is broad which omits the Latin. 
In conclusion let it be said as Mr. FE. A. 
Freeman, regius professor of history in 
Oxford, in his inaugural address said of 
both Latin and Greek: “It is surely be- 
cause they are not dead, because they 
are the most living and practical of all 
languages that we hold that they must 
still abide as the foundation, as the cor- 
ner stone, as the crowning of the edi- 
fice, as the center of all that is worthy 
of the name of culture or liberal educa- 
tion.” 

This may be affirmed as doubly true 
because a revelation from God has been 
expressed in one of them. 
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Literature of the Day. 
All books and magazines rec:ived will be acknowledged 


promptly. Any extended notice will be at the option of 
the Literary Editor. 


Book Reviews. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
by A. E. Dolbear, M. E., Ph. D. Ginn & 
Company, Publishers, Boston, 1897. $1.10. 


The author, Professor of Physics and 
Astronomy in Tufts College, Mass., aims 
as he says, “to direct the attention of 
the student from the physics of mechan- 
ism to the physics of molecules,” and to 
help him “carry the mechanical concep- 
tions gained by the study of visible 
bodies to their ultimate particles.’”’ The 
advantage of going directly to first prin- 
ciples is that “the student is thus as- 
sured that molecular phenomena can in 
this way be accounted for without as- 
suming other and different factors, and 
realizes that there is nothing more mys- 
terlous in the one than in the other.” 
This is a book for beginners in the study 
of Natural Philosophy, as the title im- 
plies, and of course has been designed 
by the publishers as a text book for 
schools. It traverses in simple, attractive 
way,with illustrations, the field of matter, 
motion, energy, machines, liquids, heat, 
electricity, ether waves, and sound. 
The chapters are short and close with 
review questions. We doubt not Prof. 

Dolbear has here given the results of 
the latest research in the study of Nat- 
ural Philosophy. 

THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY, Irs History ‘ 
AND STANDARDS, being The ‘Baird Ijecture 
for 1882. By Alexander F. Mitchell, D. D., 

LL. D. Second Edition, revised by the 
author and published by the Presbyterian 


Board of Publication and Sabbath-school 
Work, Philadelphia, 1897. Cloth $2.00. 


During the next twelve months there 
will doubtless be more general study of 
this Assembly and of the history of the 
Standards, issued by it, than during any 
year of the present century. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, South, has just been celebrating 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of these Standards; our Assembly 
has taken steps for the celebration next 
May. In the meantime the various 
Synods at their October sessions we 
judge, will arrange for special addresses 
by eminent divines on topics pertaining 
to the Westminster Assembly and its 
work. In view of this revival of inter- 
est in this historic gathering the work 
before us is eminently opportune. The 
Presbyterian Board of Publication has 
done wisely in its issue. The Table of 
Contents show the range of treatment. 
There is first of all a transcript of the 
ordinance of Parliament calling the 
Westminster Assembly; then follow 
the themes of the thirteen lectures: 
Origin of Puritanism, Its Development 
and History under the Earlier Tudor 
Sovereigns; ‘Development and History of 
Puritanism under Queen Elizabeth; His- 
tory of Puritanism under the Earlier 
Stuart Kings; Preparations for and Sum- 
moning of the Westminster Assembly; 
Opening of the Assembly, Its Proceed- 
ngs and Debates while Engaged in Re- 


The Occident 

vising the Thirty-nine Articles, and the 
Solemn League and Cevenant; Arrival 
of the Scottish Commissioners; Taking 
of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
Consequent Extension of the Commis- 
sion of the Assembly, Debates on the 
Office-Bearers and Courts of the Church; 
The Directory for the Public Worship 
of God, and Proceedings of the Assem- 


bly and Parliament Thereupon; Treat- 


ises of Church Government, Church 
Censures, and Ordination of Ministers; 
Debates on the Antonomy of the Church, 
the Sole Supremacy of Its Divine Head, 
and the Right of Its Office-bearers under 
Him to Guard Its Purity and Admin- 
ister Its Discipline: Queries on jux 
divinum of Church Government; The 
Assembly’s Confession of Faith or Arti- 
cles of Christian Religion: Part I, Intro- 
ductory Histoty of: Doctrine, and De- 
tailed Account of the Preparation of 
the Confession; The Assembly’s Confes- 
sion of Faith or Articles of Christian 
Religion: Part II. ItsSources and Type 
of Doctrine: Answers to Objections 
Brought Against It; The Assembly’s 
Catechisms, Larger and Shorter; Con- 
clusion and Results of the Assembly. 
Prepared after years of research, with 
great care, and with the aid of the best 
helps this volume offers an invaluable 
store of information to all who would 
become conversant with the origin and 
history of the Standards of our Church. 


Magazine Notes. 

The July forum is as usual interest: 
ing in its wide range of timely subjects, 
and their manner of presentment. 
Thomas G. Alvord, Jr., who spent some 
time in Cuba, traveling and observing, 
writes of “Why Spain has Failed in 
Cuba.” His conclusions are that Gen- 
eral Weyler is in no haste to end the 
war, and that the Cuban’s will not 
achieve their full indepencence until 


they are recognized as belligerents. 


Spain he thinks, in any event has lost 
Cuba through the corruption of her 
sway. A far different topic treated by 
Miss Frances M. Abbott, ‘Have Ameri- 
cans Any Social Standards?” has also 


attracted some notice; adverse criticism 


insists that Miss Abbott has discussed 
the subject in a loose, superficial and 
unfruitful way, and that she has no 
“first-hand acquaintance with Society.” 
But it is impossible to deny the truth of 
much that she states. Prof. Thomas 
Davidson takes a_ gloomy view of 
“Victorian Greater Britain and Its 
Future,’ and waxes very American over 
British traits. 


Our octogenarian contemporary Zhe 
North American Review enters its eighty- 
third year with the current number. It 
offers for especial attention ‘‘General 
Grant’s Letters to a Friend,” with In- 
troduction and Notes by James Grant 
Wilson. ‘Progress of the United States; 
the Southern States by M. G. Mulhall, 
F.$.S.; “The Queen’s Parliaments IT,” 
by. .H. W. Luey; and. “The Franco- 
Russian Alliance,” by the Hon. J. B. 
Eutis, late U. S. Ambassador to France. 
Of hardly less interest is Editor Daniel 


IJ 


Logan’s article on “Education in the 
Sandwich Islands”; “The Warfare of 
Science with Theology,” by the Rev. 
Walton Battershall, D. D. and the 
question diseussed by Kate Gannett 
Wells “Why More Men do not Marry.” 
Joseph Edgar Chamberlin discusses in 
The Nineteenth Century, ‘‘The Growth 
of Caste in the United States.” Hecon- 
siders the subject worthy of grave study 
by economists and laments the fact that 
so little attention is paid it outside of 
plays and romances. “American social 
classes or castes” Mr. Chamberlin says, 
‘are mainly in a state of formation,” but 
the grade which is commonly recognized 
as the highest social set is probably 
nearer to a state of crystallization than 
any other.” * * “Inthe United States 
there is nothing ‘National’ about the 
upper grade of society. The official 
society of Washington is a thing quite 


apart from the ‘Society’ of New York 


or Boston.” Mr. Chamberlin’s views 
are clearly presented and will challenge 
remark. Major Sir John Willoughby, 
Bart. gives a “Narrative of Facts as to 
the Jameson Expedition,’ which was 
written in prison in Pretoria within 
three days of the Surrender, He 
merely records faéts, without comments 
and wishes to raisé no controversy. 
Most of the other articles in this num- 
ber have a high literary value. 


Notes. - 


A thoroughly useful publication of a 
somewhat unusual order is announced 
by Fred A. Stokes Company, under the 
title of ‘An Emergency Roll.” : 

It consists of simple rules to be fol- 


lowed in case of accident, while await- 


ing the arrival of a physician, and has 
been compiled by a trained nurse of 
wide experience. It isto be printed on 
large sheets of paper fastened together 
upon a roll,so that it can hang upon the 
wall of a country or city house, and can 
be referred to at a moment’s notice in 
cases of sunstroke; hemorrhages, cuts, 
burns, drowning accidents, bites of dogs, 
Cie, 

It is to contain numerous diagrams 
which will be of great assistance in 
many emergencies. 


Received. 


From Eaton and Mains, New York, San 
Francisco agent: T. D. Hammond, 
1037 Market St. 

“The Sacred Feast.” Short Dis- 
courses on the Lord’s Supper, by 
George Lester. Cloth, 25c. 

From A. S. Barnes & Company, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

“A Short History of THE ITALIAN 
WALDENSES.”’ From Ancient Times 
to the Present, by Sophia V. Bompi- 
ani. Cloth, Illustrated, $1.00. 


We must put the glory of love, of best 
effort, of sacrifice, of prayer, of upward 


looking and heavenward reaching into 


the dull routine of our life’s every day, 
and then the most burdensome and un- 
eventful life will be made splendid with 
the glory of God.—J. R. Miller, D. D. 
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Sunday School. 


LESSON VI. Aug 8, 1897. 


Working and Waiting for Christ. 1 Thess. 
| 4:9-5:2. | | 


PROF, JOHN H. KERR, D. D. 
(San Francisco Theological Seminary.) 


Golden Text: “If I go to prepare a 
place for you. I will come again, and 
receive you unto myself; that where I 
am, there ye may be also.” John 14:3. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The lessons we are studying this year 
are génerally entitled ‘Studies in the 
Acts and Epistles.” With the present 
lesson we turn for three weeks from 
the history as contained in the Acts 
that we may study some of the words 
of the wonderful missionary whose 
work we have been following. The 
present lesson is taken from the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

Paul came to Thessalonica in com- 
pany with Silas on his second mission- 
ary journey in the summer of 52 A. D. 
For three successive Sabbaths’ he 
preached in the Jewish synagogue; 
he ‘reasoned with them out of the 
Scriptures, opening and alleging that 


Christ must needs have suffered, and 


risen again from the’ dead; and that 
this Jesus whom I preach unto you, is 
Christ” (Acts 17:2-3). The success at- 
tending Paul’s earnest and convincing 
preaching aroused the opposition of 
the Jews, and he was expelled from the 
synagogue. Undaunted the apostle 
continued to preach the truth through- 
out the city for several weeks longer. 
Angered by his continued success the 
Jews raised a riot, assisted by the loafers 
to be found around the city. The mob, 
failing to find Paul and Silas, seized 
upon one Jason, and certain other con- 
verts. Taking these persons before the 
magistrates, they accusea them of trea- 
son against the Emperor. ‘They char- 
acterized the missionaries as ‘these 
that have turned the world upside 
down.” The Kingship of Jesus was 
apparently the basis and burden of 
Paul’s preaching there, and from this 
the rabble easily formulated the charge 
of treason against the law of the Em- 
peror. The outcome of the whole affair 
was that Jason and his companions 
were bound over to keep the peace. 
(Acts 17:1-9.) 

Taking his departure for Thessa- 
lonica, where it evidently would be im- 
possible at that time to continue his 
work, Paul eventually came to Corinth. 
Some time after reaching Co.inth, Silas 


affairs in Thessalonica. 


the Lord (Gal, 6: 10.) 


The Occidenrt 
and Timothy came to him, bringing him 
direct news in regard to the status of 
Immediately 
Paul wrote his First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. ‘The report that had 
been brought to him had been in the 
main satisfactory. Despite persecutions, 
they continued steadfast in their faith; 
they were far from perfect, however; 
some still retained some heathen vices. 
False views in regard to the second ad- 
vent of Christ had disturbed others. 
The apostle’s object in writing this 
Epistle was ‘“‘to confirm the Thessalo- 
nians in the Christian faith, to exhort 
them to relinquish these vices in which 
they still indulged, to comfort them in 
the sufferings to which they were ex- 
posed, to console them under the loss of 
their friends, and to exhort them to 
make further progress in every depart- 
ment of Christian character.” _ | 
The whole Epistle should be carefully 
read; it falls into two divisions, namely 
(1), The historical portion (1:1-3:13); 
(2), The practical portion (4:1-5:28.) 
Under this second division there is (a) 
warming against impurity (4:1-8); (4), 
Exhortation to Christian love, and to 
earnestness of life (4:9-12); (¢) In- 
struction concerning the second advent 
(4:13-5:11). 
THE LESSON. | 
Exhortion to Christian Love, and to 
Earnestness of Life (vs. 9-12.) 
Verse 9. The ‘“‘brotherly love” named 
here was according to the Apostle to be 
ap active element in their lives, which 


would show itself by deeds of kindness 


and charity toward their brethren. 
This love was to be extended toward 
all, but especially to their brethren in 
The apostle, 
however, intimates in his characteristic 
delicate way that they did not need in- 
struction in this line from him since 
they were ‘taught of God’ in this very 
matter. | 
~V. to. And that they had been so 
taught, and had also acted in accordance 
witn that instruction, was evident from 
their attitude toward all the Macedonian 
Christians. Paul thus commends them. 
At the same he urged them to continue 
in the saine direction, to ‘increase more 
and more.” | 
V. 11. One of the troubles in the 
Thessalonian Church was the disquiet 
and unrest among some of their num- 
ber through mistaken news of the sec- 
ond Advent. Paul would have them 
make it their ambition to lead a quiet 
and industrious life. Not in idle ex- 
pectancy but in “so doing” (Matt. 24:- 
46) is the best way to await the Lord’s 


coming. They should then follow their 
regular occupations. 

V. 12. In all their relations with 
men in general they were to act honor- 
ably, with that “decent gravity and 
seemly deportment which should ever 
be the characteristic of the true Chris- 
tian.” 

Instructions Concerning the Second Ad- 
vent of the Lord (4: 13-5: 2.) 

1. The part the dead are to play in it 
(4: 13-18.) It seems that some of the 
Thessalonian Christians had already 
died. Their friends were greatly dis- 
tressed because they thought that the 
dead would have no part in the glories 
of the Second Advent. 

V. 13 corrects this mistaken view 
by assuring them that as Christians 
theirs was not a hopeless sorrow con- 
cerning their dead ones. Those who 
were out of Christ were without hope 
(Eph. 2: 12.) The hope here men- 
tioned was that of a glorious resurrec- 
tion. 3 

Vs. 14. The bases for this assurance 
was the fact that if Christ died and rose 
again, they might certainly believe that 
those who had died in the faith of 
Christ. God would bring with him to 
participate in these final glories. 

V. 15. For his words the Apostle 
has the direct word of the Lord. Some 
have thought that Paul expected to be 
alive himself when Christ came, because 
he writes: “we which are alive and re- 
main unto the coming of the Lord.” 
But since he was living Paul could only 
classify himself with the living and not 
with those already dead. Paul made 
no mistake in his teaching. “Shall not 
prevent” (precede R. V)—shall not get 
ahead of the dead. They, in other 
words, shall have the precedence. 

V. 16. When the Lord comes in his 


glory and power (Matt. 25: 31; 2 


Thess. 1: 7-10; Rev. 1: 7) the dead in 
Christ shall rise first (Cor. 15: 51-57.) 
So far then from their dead friends suf- 
fering loss, they were gainers by thier 
death. 

V.17-18. After the dead have been 
“raised up in glory,’ those who are 
alive at that time shall be changed in a 
moment, caught up in the clouds to 


meet their Lord—thenceforth ever to 
abide in his immediate presence. Such 
truth might well comfort them and us. 

2. The time of this coming is all un- 
certainty (5: I--2) we cannot know 
when it will take place. But we do 
know that it will be sudden when it 
does come. Concerning this they had 
been accurately taught. That event 
would come as suddenly and unher- 
alded as the thief who comes into our 
hones at night. 
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MONDAY MORNING MEETING. 


Mrs. Robbins, the leader found her 
theme in the 67th Psalm—a prayer for 
the enlargement of God’s_ kingdom. 
The topic of the month, Chinese and 
Japanese in America was considered. 
Mrs. Condit, so many years a mission- 
ary among the Chinese in Califormia 
was present and spoke of the strength 


to the workers and the impetus to the 


work, as the result of the prayers dur- 
ing the month of July mong the Chris- 
tian churches on the topic. 
Christianized Chinese in America not 
only send money to their home land to 
build churches, but to support pastors 
for their churches. On the cover of the 
Chinese Review for July is a cut of a 
church built, the pastor of which 1s 
supported by Chinese in California. | 


The Executive Board meeting for this 
month was well-attended, nvotwithstand- 
ing it is our mid-summer vacation 
month. 

The President, Mrs. 
spending the summer with her husband 
at Lytton Springs, is at her post for all 
the business meetings of the Board. 
The chief business of our session was 
to plan for the gathering of special 
funds for the purpose of sending our 
dear young missionary candidate, Dr. 
Alice Fish to Korea, at an early date. 


This is an event long desired in our 


Board, and at last the Board in New 
York have signified that as soon as the 
funds are in our hands, she will be duly 
appointed and sent. 


With Dr. Fish, Dr. Field to be sent 


Browne though 


The Occident 


by a church in the East, will go. A 


missionary writing from Korea says: 
“We rejoice that two fresh young 
workers are being sent us, but these 
are not nearly enough. There is a 
great awakening just zow and especially 
in the north of Korea there is the most 
urgent need of more missionaries. We 


fear if the present opportunity is_ 


neglected it will be /ate.”’ 


Miss Culbertson goes East at an early 
date, on a six month’s leave of absence. 


Her sister Miss Tillie Culbertson, who 


has been with her for some weeks past 
and her niece Miss Annie Culbertson, 
who has been with her for two years 
past, will accompany her. Miss Annie 


has found an abiding place not only in 


the hearts of the girls of the Home, but 
in the hearts of all who are interested 
in the work of our Home; ‘she has so 
often and so acceptably represented her 
aunt whenever Miss Culbertson has 
been obliged to take a rest. We shall 
miss her, as a Board, at ‘‘g20” and shall 
pray that her young life may be spared 
for many years of usefulness. 


For our beloved missionary, Miss 


Culbertson we ask the prayers of the 


readers of this column, that this rest in 
her old home may be God’s means 
of restoring her health. ‘‘The harvest 
is white,” there are many young girls 
in Chinatown crying out to be saved; 
she has been used with such power for 
this difficult work in the past, how can 
she be spared? 

Only one week ago three young slave 
girls, aged respectively, eight. ten and 
twelve years, escaped to our Home and 
already the joy of a better life shines 


upon their young faces. 


We feel that we have been blessed 
in securing Mrs. Mary H. Field of San 
Jose, who will act as associate superin- 
tendent of our Home with Miss Cameron 
during the six months of Miss Culbert- 
son’s absence. 


We call the attention of leaders of 
Junior C. E. Societies, and mission bands, 
to the following announcement from 
our Secretary, for these societies, Miss 
Belle Garrette: ‘ 

Special objects for ie and Inter- 
mediate C. EK. Societies; for Mission 
Bands and King’s Daughters. 

The Juniors and Intermediates will be 
glad to learn that a letter has lately been 
received from Fukui Station, West Ja- 
pan, telling of the work which 1s being 
done there for the Master by our faith- 
ful Missionaries, Bible teachers, and 
in the Sunday school, toward which 
many of you are contributing. A copy 
of this letter will be sent you. 

Our Mission Bands and_ king’s 
Daughters will take a deep interest in 
their new special object toward whose 
support you are asked to contribute, un- 
less otherwise pledged. : 

The Occidental Board has assumed 
the support of five new Missionaries, 
one of whom is Mrs. J.C. Garrett, of 
Hangchow, China. Cannot the Bands 


and Kings’ daughters raise a part of her 
salary? 


Woman's North Pacific 
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THE STUDEN! VOLUNTEER MOVE- 


MENT. 


[The following short address was given by 
Mr. Jay Falconer Ewing, at the Young People’s 
Rally during the Annual Meeting of the Board. ] 

‘The Student Volunteer Movement is 
an organization of students who have 
pledged that they ‘are willing and de- 
sirous, God permitting, to become for- 
eign missionaries. The movement was 
the outgrowth of the feeling of a few 
years ago that the best of the students 
in the colleges and seminaries of this 
country were not entering the foreign 
fiéld. The cry was that the Boards of 
the several churches had not an adequte 
supply on which to draw for workers. _ 

“That the movement has accomplished 

the result attempted is shown by two 
facts which have recently come _ to 
notice: First, when nineteen Foreign 
Missionary Societies were asked as to 
the effect of this movement, fifteen of 
them responded that there had been an 
improvement in the quality, and an in- 
crease in the quantity of those making 
application to them. Secondly, Of the 
present Senior class in the Princeton 
Theological Seminary, seventeen have 
applied for assignment to the foreign 
field, and only four of these can be sent 
because of the financial condition of the 
Boards. It seems that the church needs 
a Monetary Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions. 

‘There are two phases of the move- 
ment which we shall consider: Its orig- 
inal national character, and then its 
development into an_ international 
movement. 

“The work began with too Volun- 
teers, at the Northfield Conference of 
1886; ten years later there were over 


* 5,000 in this country and Canada. Of 


this number fully 800 have already 
gone to the field. Besides the work of © 
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enlistment, the movement has carried 
on an educational work along the lines 
of missionary information. That 800 
have actually gone to the foreign work 
is significant and important; but more 
so, it seems to me, is the fact that 5,000 
educated men and women have been 
filled with the spirit. of saying: ‘We 
are willing and desirous to become for- 
eign missionaries.’ 


“A Student Volunteer is not going to 
lose his missionary enthusiasm and in- 
formation simply because he is an ordi- 
nary student of languages or because 
his constitution cannot stand a certain 
climate, or because the church is too 
poor to send him. These 5,000 are 
wielding a powerful influence for 


Foreign Missions, even if God in His. 


Providence has kept them in the home 


field. 


“The work became international early 
in its history when it was organized in 
Canada. At the present time there is 
a strong national union of the universi- 
ties in England, Scotland and Ireland; 
yearly Conferences on Foreigti Missions 


are held by the students of Germany, 


also in the universities of Norway and 
Sweden. Thus we trace its develop- 
ment throughout Christian countries as 
trying to educate and enlist volunteers 
to the non-Christian lands. At this 
point a new feature arises, viz., the 
attempt to extend the movement among 
the colleges of even those non-Christian 
countries. We have organized in the 
colleges of Christian lands a Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions; let us organize in non-Christian 
lands a Stuaent Volunteer Movement 
for Home Missions. 

“It is believed that reformation can 
never come to a‘country unless carried 
on by the natives of that country, and, 
as the strength of our religion lies in its 
acceptability to the educated classes, it 
is for the educated natives that the 
work is being organized. 

“Alexander Duff, after speaking of 
Luthber’s-work in Germany, Calvin’s in 
Switzerland, and Knox’s in Scotland, 
says: ‘So, in like manner, we must con- 
clude, from the analogy of history and 
Providence, that when the time set ar- 
rives, the real reformers of Hindustan 
will be qualified Hindus.’ It is to 
gualify the workers that the Volunteer 
Movenient is carried on. ‘The work has 
been launched with more or Jess success 
by Wishard, Mott, and others in Japan, 
China, Ceylon, Burmah. Persia, Turkey, 
égypt, India, Syria, and Africa. Their 
method of appeal may be shown by the 
following extract from the address used 
by McConaughy and White in intro- 
ducing the work to the students of 
India: | 

“*Rellow students: Thirty centuries 
ago our Aryan fathers dwelt together as 
brothers in the same tents upon the 
table-lands of Central Asia. After 
many centuries of fellowship they sep- 
arated. Our fathers journeyed west- 
ward and overspread Europe, and, 
finally, reached America. 
journeyed down the slopes of the Hima- 
layas, and peopled Hindustan. We 


Your fathers ° 


The: Occidenrt 


have come to know in recent years that 
we are brothers, and we wish to share 
with you all that we have learned dur- 
ing the long separation of our people. 
We come especially to tell you how the 
life of that peerless Man who lived 
and died and rose again on the 
Western Coast of your continent is the 
inspiration of the college life of the 
West; how a great passion has taken 
hold upon students in America and Eu- 
rope to extend the influence of that life 
unto the uttermost parts of the earth.’ 
This is what the student volunteer 
movement is doing and Wishard says, 
‘that the results thus far have exceeded 
the anticipation of the warmest advo- 
cates. At the Northfield Conference 
of 1889 a cable message came from a 
similar gathering of students in Japan. 
The message read ‘make Jesus” king." 
By those in authority at Northfield this 
was sent to a student in Christiania 
university, Norway, and awakened en- 
thusiasm there which resulted in an 
organization for,missionary labor. Think 
of the meaning of a movement in con- 
nection with which, students in Japan, 
for Eastern Asia, communicate with 
students in Norway. for Western Eu- 


rope, with the message ‘Make Jesus _ 


King.’ Yet this 1 is the student volunteer 
movement.” 


Home 
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Mrs, Chester Smith, 2613 Pacific Ave., S. F., Sec Lit. 

Miss Lucia E. Adams, Editorial Sec, 129 Haight m..o.F. 

For all H. M. Literature apply to Mrs. Chester Smith. 
2613 Pacific Ave., S. F. 

Articles designed for this column should be sent to Miss 

Lucia E. Adams, 129 Haight St.. S. F. 


From tbe Annual Report of the Sec- 
retary of the Young People’s Depart- 
ment, Miss M. Katherine Jones. 

During the fiscal year of 1895-96 the 
Young People’s Societies contributed to 
the work of Home Missions through the 
regular organizations the sum of $22,833.- 
34. During the year 1896-97 the same 
societies have given $25,710.87, of which 
amount the Christian Endeavor Socie- 


ties, including Juniors, have given $24,- 


189.88; that is, $12,094.94 to each—the 
Board of Home Missions and the Wo- 
man’s Executive Committee. The in- 
crease may not seem very large, but 
whe: taken in connection with the $12,- 
617.04 raised during the same period 
by the Endeavorers toward the Thank 
Offering Fund. to be used in the pay- 
ment of the debt reported last year, it 
must be accounted a good increase. 
“The Two Home Mission claims have 
been presented equally,” writes a Syn- 
odical Secretary of Young People’s 
Work, ‘and our total is somewhat more 
than we had at this time last year. 
There will, however, be a shortage at 
the close of the books, owing to the 
Thank Offering. Many-.societies which 


give but once a year sent their contri- 


butions to that.” ‘That this may have 
been the case in other synods there is 
little doubt. The many special appeals 


for outside causes, as well as the con- 


tinued financial depression, have no 
doubt also affected the receipts. 

From mission schools and churches 
the Endeavorers have sent offerings to- 
ward the Thank Offering Fund and to- 
ward the current work; also many mes- 
sages of love and loyalty, “I hardly 
know what we should do without our 
Christian Endeavor Society,” said one 
missionary, “it is the backbone of all 
our efforts,” and similar words of com- 
mendation have come from various 


fields. 


“All of our Presbyteries base ad- 
vanced except one,” writes California’s 
synodical officer, “and that in spite of 
very, very heavy outside expenses. It 
seems too good to be true.” “System 
in giving and information are what I 
have aimed at, rather than more money,”’ 
says Iowa’s officer, whose synod forges 
ahead in Christian Endeavor work in‘a 
most hopeful and inspiriting way, prov- 
ing that the good foundation is telling. 
A Presbyterial Secretary from Minnesota 
suggests to her societies: “Pledge larger 
than you think you will be able to pay, 
for you will meet your pledge and 
probably add to it. This is my experi- 
ence,’ and many other equally perti- 
nent messages come from various lo- 
calities. 


On beautiful Austin Creek, in the midst of 
the great redwood forests, and called by trav- 
elers the Swi'zerland of America; with hunt- 
ing, trout — charming mountain drive. 

y 


and trails, lovely swimming ponds, etc. No 
tobacco or liquor sold on the place; no danc- 
ing or card playing. Twohotels a mile apart, 
and several Cottages; under one management, 
Hotels and Cottages newly renovated. Un- 
denominational camp-meetings of 
peculiar excellence in beautiful lim Grove, 
under the giant redwoods, formerly the old 
camping ground of the Bohemian Club. For 


SONOMA COUNTY, CAL. 
Terminus N. P. Ry 


rates, accommodations and camping privileges, address, 


CAZADERO RESORT, Cazadero, Cal., or 218 McAllister St., S. F 
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July 29, 1897 | 
Family Circle. 


VOX MUNDI. 


BY MAY TURNER. 


For THE OCCIDENT | 


The hour will céme, 
Beloved ones, when my unconscious head 
Will ache no longer, though your tears should 
fall; 
Strange that to-day, while I am with you all, 
It aches uncomforted ! 


Give me some leaves of healing by the way: 

Upon my pathway let some blossoms fall; 

Why should you keep them for my burial? 
I want God’s flowers to-day ! 


The night is near, 
When on deaf nerves the music of your voice 
Will play in vain, and beat the empty air; 
To-night it might have saved me from despair, 
And taught me to rejoice. 


Dear lips that sing of Moses and the Lamb, 

Translate some notes of the celestial strain 

To music that shall fall on heart and brain: 
You know how tired Iam! 


For when, at Home, 


My crowned head knowsneither pain nor care, 


The alabaster boxes of your love, 
The faithful hands that would their kindness 
prove, 
Cannot anoint me there. 

Love's song unsung, her gracious words unsaid 
The listening winds that kiss the unanswering 
clay, 

Wet with her tears, go sighing on their way, 
And leave her with her dead. 
When will you hear 
The unvoiced cry of the appealing vears? 
When will you read, in pleading human eyes, 
The hunger that all nature underlies, 
The plea too sad for tears? 


As on the mountains, wet with evening dew, 
By every human heart the Christ ‘still stands. 
Praying, through broken voice and clinging 
hands, 
Love me, as I love you! 


SOME “MIGHT HAVE BEENS.” 


“Phere, I meant to have sent that 
coat and hood of Elsie’s to the mission 
rooms!” said Mrs. Warner, as she began 
to clean out the closet in her little daugh- 
ter’s room, in the early spring morning. 
“I am so sorry, for it would have kept 
some little body so comfortable during 
the very cold weather we had. But now 
the weather hascoine off so mild, I think 
I had better pack it away in the cam- 
phor chest until another winter.” 

That was one of the “might have 
beens.” Some little child would have 
been made very happy by having that 
good warm coat, which Elsie had out- 
grown, but just because of thoughtless 
Procrastination it was left hanging in 
the closet, of no use to anybody. 

“I believe there is a funeral across the 
way. I wonder who is dead,” said Mrs. 
Whiton, as she stood by the window 
one afternoon. 


boys. 


The Occidenrt 


“Tt is that little Barton girl’s mother,” 
replied the daughter, Agnes. “You 
know I told you she went to our Sun- 
day school and was in our class. She 
alwavs looked as if she felt sorry and 
lonely. They were strangers here and 
our teacher told Mrs. Hunter in Sunday 
school yesterday that the mother had 
been i!l ever since they came here.” 

“It must be the very lady that Mrs. 
Hunter spoke to me about, and asked 
me to call upon, because she was ill and 
a stranger,” rejoined the mother. “TI 
told Mrs. Hunter [ would try to go, but 


I really forgot all about it, so many other 


thingshave taken up my mind andtime.” 

That was one of the “might have 
beens.’ ‘I was astranger, and ye took 
Me xzo¢in.” What comfort that strong, 
well neighbor could have brought into 
that suffering stranger’s life, if she had 
taken the time and trouble to go and 
see her during the last weeks of her 
stay on earth. 

And Tommy’s tops, which he had 
grown too old to play with, were stored 
away in the garret, doing no good in 
the world to anybody. Around the cor- 
ner a little crippled boy lived, whose 


mother weit out washing, and he was 


left alone much of the time. What a 
fund of pleasure that little fellow would 


have had with Tommy’s unused tops, if. 


Tommy’s mother had only thought of 
taking them to him. 

That oversight was a “might have 
been.” Johnny sat wearily, hour after 
hour, looking out of the window into 
the dirty alley and vainly wishing he 
could run about and play with other 
And all the long days of restless- 
ness when the tops would have made 
life easier for him, they were lying in a 
chest in Tommy’s mother’s garret. 

Oh, the “might have beens” that have 
made life lose so much of cheer and 
brightness! We could have brought joy 
into a sorrowing heart by speaking a 
few words of sympathy, but we let the 


opportunity pass and did not speak 


them. We might have given a lift to 
somebody who was carrying a tenfold 
heavier burden than we were, but we 
did not consider what help we could 
give, and passed by on the other side, 
Why are we so careless of these things 
that are but small matters for us to do, 
and yet are productive of so much good 
in the world? Why do we let the moth 
and rust destroy things that might have 
been of such great value to others if 
given at the proper time and in the 
proper place? Things that are useful 


to others should be considered as be-. 


longing to those of God’s children who 


need them. They should never be al- 
lowed to hang or lie uselessly in se- 
cluded places in our homes’ We shall 
be called to account for wrapping up 
such talents and putting them aside 
where they are of no use to anybody, 
as much as letting other talents God 
has given us lie idle. 

Some people make a point of appro- 
priating at once, the useful things in 
the home that are ready to be put aside, 
to needy ones who can use them to 
good advantage. Let us all remember 
the injunction, ‘“Do good as ye have op- 
portunity,’ and then we shall not have 
to sorrow over the “might have beens,” 
the remembrance of which have come > 


too late to bless and help.— 7he Evan- 
gelrst, 


TOO MUCH DISCIPLINE. 


Young mothers, and young fathers, 
tco, are apt to discipline their children 
too much. In their great anxiety that 
their little ones should do credit to their 
training, they observe many things 
which it would be wise to pass over 
without apparent notice, and they deal 
too much in punishment. Our children 
are imitative beings, and in many cases 
all that is really necessary is to set be- 
fore them examples of patience, of for- 
titude and of gentle manners and good 


breeding. If the mother is uniformly 


sincere and self-controlled, her children 


will thrive in an atmosphere of truth 
and sweetest courtesy.—x. 


Words for the SHSOrrowing. 


The friendship of Jesus includes all 
other blessings, for time and eternity. 
“All things are yours, and ye are 
Christ’s.” His friendship sanctifies all 


pure human bonds—no friendship is 


complete which is not woven of a three- 
fold cord. If Christ is our friend, all 
life is made rich and beautiful to us. 
The past, with all of sacred loss it holds, — 
lives before usin him. ‘The future is a 
garden spot in which all life’s sweet 
hopes, that seem to have perished in the 
earth, will be found growing for us. 
‘‘Kields of the past to thee shall be no more 


The burial-ground of friendships once in 
blooun, 


But seed-plots of a harvest oi before, 
And prophecies of life with larger room 
For things that are behind. 


“Live thou in Christ, and thy dead past shall be 
Alive forever with eternal day; 
And, planted on his bosom, thou shalt see 
The flowers revived that withered on the way 
Amid the things behind.” 


© Lord, thou art our Father; we are 
the clay, and thou our potter; and we 
all are the work of thy hand. Isaiah 
64:8. | 
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Our Little Menand Women 


A BOY'S PROMISE. 


‘The school was out, and down the street 
A noisy crowd came thronging; 

The hue of health and gladness sweet, 
To every face belonging 


Among them strode a little lad, 
Who listened to another, 

And mildly said, half grave, half sad: 
“T can’t—I promised mother.” 


A shout went up, a ringing shout, 
Of boisterous derision; 

But not one moment left in doubt 
That manly, brave decision. 


“Go where you please, do what you will,” 
He calmly told the other; 
“But I shall keep my word, boys, still; 
I can’t—I promised mother.” 


Oh! who could doubt the future course 
Of one who thus had spoken? 

Through manhood's struggles, gain and loss, 
Could faith like this be broken? 


God’s blessing on that steadfast will, 
Unyielding to another, 
That bears all jeers and laughter still, 
Because he promised mother. | 
Christian Observer. 


JOHN LIKED FUN. 


John was tricky. Those who thought 
him a “beauty,” smart, and obedient, 
knew that he was mischievous and full 
of his “jokes.” 

John certainty did have a love for fun 
in his ‘‘make-up” which made him a jolly 


companion for four boys, who in turn, 


did like to “plague the poor old chap,” 
the family horse. 

John was_ black-coated, strong, and 
intelligent. His tricks were not vicious 
ones. He never kicked, balked nor ran 
away, being sober and well conducted 
when driven or ridden by the senior 
members of the family. 


He had a fondness for his master, who 


petted him a great deal. The women 
could drive him. He brought them home 
in just the same condition they started 
out. It was only with the boys of the 
family that John ventured to “joke.” 

There were fonr of them—Ernest, 
Walter, Henry, and Albert-——-bright 
young fellows who delighted to tickle 
John’s nose with a sweet-smelling apple, 
snatching it away when he prepared to 
enjoy it. 

John was a pig in his love for mellow, 
ripe apples. The boys thought it fun 
to tease him a little, and make him anx- 
ious to get it before giving it up to him. 

They really did teach him to play 
“hide and seek” with them. 


One of his tricks wasto sigh and swell 


up his body when being saddled, if one 
of the little bovs was about to ride him. 


The Occident 


Of course, the saddle was sometimes 
turned after they had ridden a little dis- 
tance. | 

Another trick was snatching a cap 
from their heads and go loping away 
with it to the farthest corner, whinnying 
defiance to the capless youngster. 

One May afternoon, as I sat beside a 
window, some boyish voices called, 
“We're going to ride out to Muddy Fork. 
John is lazy; don’t have enough to do.”’ 

John looked at me, and I plainly saw 
fun in his eyes. He made a nip at an 
apple geranium, and then went along 
as sober as judges are said to be. 

His expression plainly said to me: 
‘These four boys seated upon my back 
are hunting for fun. Ill help find it.” 

Ernest and Albert whistled gayly; 
Henry and Walter urged “1azy bones” 
along. 

‘Such a good horse as he is. It isn’t 
every one who would carry such a load 
of restless boys,” was my thought, as 
John slowly crept along, head down, 
apparently meditating deeply. 

In an hour four boys, wet and muddy, 
walked in at the gate. 

“What has he done?” I inquired. 


‘Done?’ chorused an indignant quartet 


of boyish voices. ‘He poked all along 
as if he was almost asleep, until we got 
into the water. He laid down and 
— us off his back and just ——" 
home.” 

“He did it on purpose, of course he 
did. He thinks he can play tricks on 
us little boys. He don’t dare to try ‘em 
on men.” 

We went to the back gate and saw 
John standing there, looking meek and 
subdued, only—I deteeted a twinkle in 
his eyes. 

He received a scolding, which he did 
not heed, and a few minutes after I saw 
him in the stable-yard with four boys 
perched on his back.--[ Prairie Farmer. 


WHAT HAPPENED. 


“Mrs. Ground Sparrow, oh, my dear; 
are you crazy?” 

Mr. Ground-Sparrow twittered a groan. 
He was swinging gently on a timothy- 
stalk. 

“Oh, no!” his wife said, ‘‘not a bit of 
it, my love. But I’m quite determined 
upon our building our new house up on 
Applebough Ridge, where we can get 
aview. What can we ever see of the 
scenery down here in Clover Hollow?” 

“B-ut it’s so very unusual, my dear. 
None of the family did it before.” 

It was really getting serious. What 
would Mrs. Ground-Sparrow do next? 
The last thing, she had insisted in writ- 


ing her name with a hyphen in between 
and everybody had said they put on 
airs! Poor Mr. Ground-Sparrow stopped 


his swinging in sheer despair. 


“None of the family ever did it before,” 
he repeated, indignantly. 

“Well, what of it? Because my grand- 
father and my great grandfather and 


my great-great grandfather built their 


houses down here in the grass, 1s that 
any sign that I must, too? It’s time 
some of the family tried to be a little 
original. I’m going up to Applebough 
Ridge now to look for a good site, my 
dear. Will you come?” | 

Mrs. Ground-Sparrow arranged her 
pretty feather cape about her, and sailed 
majestically away. 

“IT can build it myself, you know,’ 
she thought, “if he doesn’t come around 
to my way of thinking in time. Poor 
Mr. Ground-Sparrow! I’m sorry to 
trouble him, but he’ll have to learn that 
women will have their rights, too.” 

‘“She’s a new woman, I’m afraid,” 
sighed Mr. Ground-Sparrow, left behind 
on the timothy-stalk. ‘And if she goes 
on this way, I shall be an old man soon.” — 


The house-building began the very 
next day. Mrs. Ground-Sparrow chose 


a lovely little spot at the extreme end 


of a strong, green, leafy lane. There 
was such a beautiful view, you know’! 
Hills and Rivers and fields—why, you 
could almost see as far as the Southland 
itself! 


Mr: Gininad: -Sparrow helped after the 
first day, though he had no heart to sing 
over his work, asusual. The neighbors 
were making fun of them and of the: 
way they built the house. They said 
—he could hear them twittering togeth- 
er—that the foundations were not strong 
enough. H’m hadn’t they built houses 


down in their country ever since they 


grew up? 

The house done, Mrs. Ground-Sparro W 
set up house-keeping at once. The 
babies came and had grown out of their 
ugly pink babydresses into clothes like 
their father’s and mother’s before—it 
happened. 

A storm of wind and rain descended 
upon the little foundationless house on 
Applebough Ridge, one dreary day, and 


beat and blew and buffeted down—down 


—down—QOh, poor little Mrs. Ground: 
Sparrow! 


She surveyed the ruined little home 
with a sorrowful heart, while Mr, 


Ground-Sparrow tried to comfort her. 
Then she said, with a long, twittering 
sigh: “Oh, my dear, grandpa knew 
best!” 


—Zion’s Herald. 
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July 29, 18y7 
FAITH'S “NAUGHTY.” 
How Widely it Spread. 


Faith was in her little white night- 
gown, going to bed. When mamma came 
back with a drink of water, she met her 
at the door. | | 

“['m sorry, mamnia,” she said softly. 

“I’m sorry, too,” said mamma. 

She set the glass on the bureau and 
held out both arms to Faith. 

“How many sorry folks do you sup- 
pose there are tonight, dear, just because 
my little Faith was naughty? Let’s count 
them. Hold up your fingers.” 

Faith lifted five fat little fingers and 
spread them out. © 

“There’s me, mamma,” she said, wig- 


gling her thumb; ‘an’ you, mamma,” 
checking off the forefinger. 


Then she stopped. “I ’spect that’s 
all. and that’s two sorry people—that’s 
all.” | 

But mamma touched Faith’s little 
thimble-finger gently. ‘This one stands 
for Maggie. Maggie is sorry.” . 

“Maggie, mamma? What for? She 
didn’t do anything.” 

“Wait. 
mamma’s beautiful vase down, then she 
broke it. But that wasn’t half as bad 
as hiding the pieces and running away. 
O Faith!” | 

Faith’s face burrowed into mamma’s 
neck, and the tell-tale fingers trembled 


with sorrow. 


“Then,” mamma went on, “I found 
the pieces and thought poor Maggie hid 
them, and she felt so bad about it that 
she cried herself into one of her dreaeful 
headaches.”’ 

“VYes’m,” 


Faith murmured, ‘“an’ it 


made her sick—that’s three sorry fingers | 


mamma.” | 

At the finger with the new gold ring 
on it, mamma said: “This one is Mag- 
gie’s mother. She is very lame, and lies 
in bed always. Maggie couldn’t run 
over and read to her, as she usually does 
on Wednesdays. and it must have been 
a great disappointment, I think. Poor 
old woman! She counts the days till 
Maggie can come.” 

The face in mammia’s neck felt damp 
and warm. Mamma rocked back and 
forth two or three times, steadily. She 
held her own hand over the thumb and 
three fingers, and only the little last fin- 
ger stood up, wavering, ready to be 
checked off, too. | 

Faith sat up and looked at it through 


her wet eyes. “I know who that is. It’s 
papa. He was dreffle sorry ’cause you 
had to get supper for Maggie an’ 
couldn’t go to meet him an’ look at the 
pictures at Gill’s.” 


Faith disobeyed and took 


The Ocsccident 


The little finger went down with the 
rest into mamma's warm clasp, and then 
Faith slowly, very slowly, raised the oth- 
er hand. But mamma shook her head. 

“Five sorry folks--that’s enough; 
and mamma wondered if Faith had gone 
to sleep. But, by and by, she felt a lit- 
tle moist face up against hers and heard 
Faith saying sorrowfully; ‘“Good-night. 
mamma. ‘The next time I’m beginning 
a naughty, Pll count. my fingers quick 
an’ mind myself. I wouldn’t have 
b’lieved it could spread so.”—Zion’s 
Flerald. 


THE LONGEST RAILROAD IN’ THE 
WORLD. 


The dimensions of the undertaking 
are enormous. From Tcheliabinsk, the 
western terminus, to Vladivostock, the 
present eastern terminus, the length is 
4,741 1-3 miles;in other words, it is 
much the longest railroad in the world. 
It goes west from Tcheliabinsk, pass- 
ing the southern edge of Russia’s great 
Siberian dominion, through Ob and 
Krasnoyarsk to Irkutsk, then takes a 
sudden turn around the southern end 
of the great Take Baikal, and follows 


the Amoor River along the northern 


boundary of Manchuria to Vladivo- 
stock. Until it reaches the Yenesei 
River, the road passes over a steppe 
country that renders the engineering 
very simple; but beyond that, in the 
vast mountainous region above Tar- 
tary, the cost of construction has been 
heavy. When the three great railroad 
bridges are taken into account, Russia 
will pay at least $175,000,000 for the 
privilege of reaching the Pacific. But 
Russia has always wanted to reach the 
sea. She is practically an inland coun- 
try, with the Baltic frozen up half the 
year andthe Arctic and White Seas 
eternally blocked with Polar’ ice.— 
Scribner's. 


The great scheme of redemption re- 
quires Christ’s return. It isa part of 
that scheme that as He came once with 
a sin-offering, He should come a second 
time without a sin-offering; that as He 
came once to redeem, He should come a 
second time to claim the -inheritance 
which he has so dearly bought. He 
came once that His heel might be bruised; 
He comes again to break the serpent’s 
head, and with a rod of iron to dash His 
enemies in pieces as potter’s vessels. 
He came once to wear the crown of 
thorns; He comes again to wear the dia- 


dem of universal dominion. He comes 
to the marriage supper. He comes to 
gather his saints together. He comes 


to glorify them with himself on this 


same earth where once He and they 
were despi-ed and rejected of men. 
Make you sure of this, that the whole 
drama of redemption cannot be perfected 
without this last act of the coming of 
the King.—C. Spurgeon. 


Best-Housed Community in the :World. 


There is a greater concentration of 
wealth in the State of New York than 
elsewhere, the average per inhabitant 
being 4o per cent. overthat of the Union 
at large. This is partly shown in the 
prodigious value of house-property, in- 
cluding public buildings, which average 
$810 per inhabitant in the State of New 
York against $420 for the whole Union. 

The six Middle States taken collect- 
ively give an average of $660 of house- 
property per inhabitant, which is double 
the ratio found in Great Britain, and 
hence it may be afhrmed that the peo- 
ple of these States are, on the whole, 
the best-housed community in the 
world. 

The average wealth per inhabitant 
has almost quadrupled in 4o years, a 
marvellous proof of the progress of these 
State, and unparalleled in Europe: for 
McCulloch lays it down that only pros- 
perous nationsjcan double their wealth 
in that interval. The accumulation in 


MiddleiiStates per inhabitant has 


been $10.20 per annum higher than in 
New England, and exactly double the 
average accumulation yearly in Great 
Britain in the interval of 1860-1895. Ag- 
ricultural wealth formsonly 15 percent. 
of the totalin the Middle States, where- 
as itis 25 per cent. in the whole of the 
Union.--MICHAEL G. MULHALL, NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 


DELICATELY ORGANIZED. 


Those who enjoy the possession of 
singing birds should not forget that they 
are extremely nervous in their organi- 
zation. In nine cases out of every ten 
when birds lose their song it is because 
they have been frightened. They are 
so high strung in the matter of nerves 
that a fright results in paralysis, which 
in many cases is permanent. Persons 
should never show a stuffed or dead 
bird to a caged bird.“ Numbers of birds 
have been frightened out of the song 
by seeing stuffed birds on the hats and 
bonnets of ladies. Take a frightened 
bird in your hand and you will see and 
feel that the pulsations of its heart are 
very rapid and violent. Heart failure 
kills many birds, though other causes 
are blamed for their deaths.—Scoftish- 
American. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


BIBLE COMFORT. 


TOPIC FOR AUGUST 8: ‘The Comfort 
that Comes from the Bible. 
Isa. 12:1-6. 


“Sweeter than Honey and the Honeycomb.” 


‘There is a picture of a woman sitting 
in deep grief beside the sea, in whose 
dark waters her heart’s treasures had 
gone down. Close behind her is an an- 
gel, lightly touching the strings of his 
harp. Butthe woman is so absorbed 
in her grief that she hears not the 
sweet music and receives no comfort 
from the minister of consolation. 

Too often is it thus even with Chris- 
tians who believe in Christ. The Bible 
is full of comfort, but, with its blessed 
words falling upon their ears, they go 
uncomforted in their griefs. 

How can we get the comfort which 
God’s Word has for us? For one thing, 
we must know just what God’s comfort 
is. Itis not the lifting away of the 
burden. Bibie promises do not make 
the sense of loss less keen. Nor does 
divine comfort dull the senses so that a 
child of God feels the pangsof grief less 


poignazitly. 


The word “comfort” means strength. 
Instead of making the sorrow less, God 
puts into our heart that which helps us 
to accept it and to pass through it 


victoriously. 
What is there in the Bible that will 


give such comfort as this? We may 
turn to Jesus forexample. Once, in a 
time of great sorrow, he came as a com- 
forter tothe Bethany home. How did 
he give comfort? First, he showed 
love’s sympathy with the bereft sisters; 
then he spoke to them the great truth 
of resurrection and immortal life. He 
sought to put hope into their saddened 
hearts, making them strong to endure. 
—J.R. Miller, D. D. 


Hope, encouragement, assurance of 
faith, a bright outlook from every 
struggle, a ringing cheer on every hard 
battlefield, a core of Bible and. Chris- 
tianity that sends life and inspiration in 
every direction, a confort when we are 
cast down, a Father’s hand beckoning ~ 
to the prodigal, something that calls out 
an answering love as nothing else could 
do, sunshine by day, illumination by 
night; mightiest help for human souls, 


and profoundest revelation of God; 
these are all there, and thank God for 
it.—Rev. W. J. McKittrick. 


As many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God. Rom. 


8:14. 


good of sorrow. 


Occiden:r 


JUNIOR SOCIETIES. 


TOPIC FOR SUNDAY, AUGUST 8. 
Bits of Comfort from the Bible.—lIsa. 12, 
1-6. A Promise [leeting. 


BIBLE COMFORT. 
Eccl. 3:3 
Ps, 103:8-13 
Ps. 146:5 
Isa. 40:1-8 


2.—God is gracious. 
3.-—God helps. 
4.—Comfort ye. 
5.—The God of Comfort. Rom. 15:4-5 
6.—The Comforter. John 14:16-18 
7.—Topic. Bits of comfort from the Bible. 

Isa, 12:1-6 


SUGGESTED PLANS. 


For Superintendents and Leaders. 


There is something always stimulating 
about the promises of God. I have 
heard more than one say, ‘‘We always 
have a good meeting when we havea 
promise meeting.” ‘The very character 
of the service planned for this week 
Should give refreshing brightness to 
this midsummer meeting. 

A part of the service should consist of 
the recitation from memory of favorite 
promises. So far as possible have the 
Juniors tell the circumstances in which 
the promise was spoken. Call for new 
promises that have been learned in the 
past week or the past month. 

Ixncourage the Juniors in previous 


meetings to commit thoroughly to mem- 


ory these gems from God’s word. Give 
out to the younger members Bible refer- 
ences or slips containing promises to be 
learned. 

Illustrate by a life-insurance policy 
or by a bank-note how one can take 
comfort in a sure promise.. Have some 
one prepare a paper on ‘“‘God’s Promises 
to the Israelites,’ and another on “The 
Promises to Bible Men Who Were in 
Trouble,” or “The Promises in Jesus’ 
Own Words.” | | 

Have prayers of thanksgiving for 
God’s comfort, and a time of testimonies 
from those who have proved God’s 
promises in their own experience. It 
may be possible to have several letters 
read from members absent on their vaca- 
tion outing. These letters would help 
to make the meeting interesting. 


PRAYER MEETING--AUGUST 4. 


Missionary Concert—The Reflex Influence 
of Foreign Missions. 


1. Development of the Missionary Move- 


ment. 
2. Reflex commercial influence. 
3. Reflex intellectual influence. 
4. Reflex spiritual influence. 


Foreign Missions have had a gradual 
growth. The pesent magnitude of the 
work has resulted from the broadening 
tendency of the undertaking. The 
fields have broadened, the methods 


sions is the most notable of all. 


have enlarged and the appliances have 
incrased to such are extent that there 
is emploved an army of laborers, and 
their operations enter into the sphere 
of national diplomacy, of education, of 
commerce and of all the learned pro- 
fessions. 

The carrying on of so great a work 
in foreign lands has its reflex influence 
on the conditions of things at home. As 
for commerce there is not only opened 
up atrade for its supply of the mission- 
aries, but their influence and teachings 
have awakened the people where they 
labor to new interests. A demand has 
arisen for printing presses, telegraphs, 
raildroads with their iron and rolling 
stock, and for a multitude of mechani- 
calinventions and agricultural products. 

The work of missions has also 
its reflex influence on the intelligence 
of our people. Missionaries have been 
zealous laborers in the departments of 
literature and science. The sciences of 
Geography, Geology, Meteorology, Ar- 


chaeology and Philolgy, have been bene- 


fitted by the observations and studies of 
those who have gone to the remote 
places of the earth as missionaries of 
the gospel. They have constructed a 
literature for unwritten lancuages they 
have studiously prepared Grammars 
and Dictionaries and have published 
vast libraries of literature. 

The reflex spiritual influence of mis- 
In an 
early movement to establish a Mission- 
ary Board in America, a member of the 
Massachusetts legislature objected on 
the ground, “We have not religion 
enough at home, and we cannot afford 
to send any “abroad.” A wiser man 
responded; The religion of the 
Bible is of such a kind that the 
more you send abroad the more you | 
have at home.” The annual ‘Week of 
Prayer” arising out of Missionary 
thought has been the recurring occasion 
of the conversion of many thousands 
inourown country. Moreover, mission- 


aries returning after service in foreign 


fields have been among the most active 
and spiritual workers in the fields at 


home. Foreign Missions have proved ~ 
a blessing to our own church and 
country. 


To make some nook of God’s creation | 


a little fruitfuller, better, more worthy ~ 
of God, to make some human hearts a 
little wiser, manfuller, happier, more 
blessed, less accursed,—it is a work for 
a god.—Carlyle. 


Judge me not as I judge myself, O Lord 
Show me some mercy or I may not live; 
Let the good in me go without reward: 
Forgive the evil I cannot forgive. 
—wW. D. Howells. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


REV. THEO. F. BURNHAM, VALLEJO, CAL., 


EDITOR IN GCHARGE. 


[THE OccipEnt will try to secure answers 
in this department to such reasonable ques- 
tions as may be submitted. Address all com- 
munitions to the editor in charge as above. 
To insure an answer, the question must be 
signed with name and address; but the replies 
will always be made by the number of the 

uestion and no names will be printed. Ques- 
tions touching religious experience, church 
work, doctrine, polity and history are solicited 


as well as interpretation of scripture pas- 
sages. | 


Ques. 
larger boys from graduating from the 
Sunday-school ? 

Ans. (a) If possible, secure the best 
facilities for your work in the appoint- 
ments of the school. Make rooms for 
separating the classes and have a series 
of promotions up to the training class 
for teachers. Then 

(b) Select teachers of ability who can 
interest and instruct the older lads. And 

(c) Let those teachers interest them- 
selves in all that concerns their pupils, 
their recreations, occupations, studies 
and home life. The writer had that 
kind of a teacher in Albany in 1857. 
A few weeks ago I stopped over at that 
city to see that veteran, Colonel James 
Hendrick, still active in church work, 
who has held my affection for forty 
years. | 

Ques. 14. What is the difference be- 
tween Systematic Theology and Biblical 
Theology ? 

Ans. Systematic (or Dogmatic) The- 
ology admits in its formal construction 
certain philosophical or logical princi- 
ples which shape the method of proced- 
ure. The theology of Witsius proceeds 
along the formal principle of successive 
covenants. Hodge of Princeton followed 
a logical order of related truths begin- 
ning with Theology proper (the reason- 
ing concerning God) and closing with 
Eschatology or the science of last things. 
The late Henry B. Smith of Union 
taught a christocentric system of the- 
ology. Taking as the fundamental. for- 
mal truth “Incarnation in order to re- 
demption” he laid out a plan which ran 
thus— 

(1) The antecedents of the redemp- 
tion which is in Christ. 

(2) The persontand work of the Re- 
deemer. 

(3) The applications of the work of 
redemption. He found a place for The- 
ology, Anthropology, Soteriology, Eccle- 
siology and Eschatology under these 
several divisions. Biblical Theology is 
purely inductive, while Systematic The- 
ology is only partly so. The latter pos- 


tulates ceitain a prior? truths, and then 


13. How can we keep our 
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arranges biblical truth under the forms 
accepted in an orderly and logical fash- 
ion. Biblical Theology goes into the 
Bible only and makes an induction of 
the facts discovered and arranges and 
sunimarizes them. It is an instructive 
array of truth, but necessarily lacks the 
organic unity and finish of Systematic 
Theology. For further information see 
Oehler’s “Old Testament Theology,” and 
Weiss’ ‘New Testament Theology,” and 
Prof. Karr’s “Christian Theology” (of 
Henry Boynton Smith.) 

A Word To The Pastors, Ladies‘ Auxiliar- 


ies, and Y. P. Societies of Benecia 
Presbytery. 


We are on the eve of realizing one of 
the brightest anticipations of our lives 
as missionary workers, for we are to 
have a missionary all our own, one of 
us, and one with Christ. Dr. Alice 
Fish, whom many of us know and love, 
stands ready and fully prepared to go 
to the foreign field, and the Board 
have expressed their determination to 
send her to Forea as soon as the neces- 
sary funds are in sight. The hospital 
is waiting for the doctor, and the doctor 
is longing for the hospital. Now let 
us adjust this waiting and longing, 
gather our forces together, and place 
the doctor in the hospital before more 
souls are lost in hopeless darknes.s 

All loyal Presbyterians keep in touch 
with the workings of the various Boards 
and know that no new missionaries are 
to be sent out this year except to fill 
the places of retired workers. We in 
Benecia Presbytery, therefore may con- 


sider ourselves blessed, in that there is 


an open door just when our candidate 
is ready to enter it. Dr. Fish needs no 


introduction to the majority of our 


churches, having lived in San _ Ra- 
fael for several years, graduated at 
Santa Rosa Seminary, and visited many 
of our societies at their annual or dis- 
trict meetings. Born of consecrated 
Christian parents, her walk in the 
Christian life has been a matter of 
course, but the development of that 


‘life has been one round of obediences 


to the Word of God, until to-day she 
has no will other than the will of her 
beloved Savior. Since graduating in 
Santa Rosa in 1890 she has studied 
medicine in the Woman’s Medical Col- 


methods and new spiritual life. 


any 
work, either home or foreign, and she 


1g 


lege at Philadelphia, received a diploma 
from Cooper Medical Colleze, acted as 
nurse and assistant surgeon at Lytton’s 
Springs Sanitarium, served as resident 
surgeon in the Woman’s Hospital in 
Philadelpia, and taken a course in 
Bible Study at the Bible Institute (D. 
L. Moody’s) in Chicago. During all 


these years, with a heart already on the 


foreign field, she has searched the 
Scriptures diligently and taken courses 
in Bible Study under such men as Dr. 
Schofield, F. B. Meyer, Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, D. L. Moody and others. 

But I did not mean to make this a 
biographical sketch, only a little pen 
picture of our representative on the 
foreign field, and to place beside it on 
the other page of the album, a plan 


whereby we may know each other and 
work as a unit. 


As nearly as I can ascertain, many if 
not all of the pastors of this Presby- 
tery have been in attendance at the 
great Christian Endeavor Convention 
of ’97, and hearts were uplifted, I know, 
and the work of the Master seems more 
attractive than ever before. Many, 
very many of our young people were 
there in search of information, better 
They 
are looking to their pastors for guid- 
ance, and denominational loyalty, and 
respect for church courts could not 


“have been more forcibly taught than 


we heard it in the sessions of this great 
concourse of Christian people. The 
Board of Foreign Missions in New York 
asks the Christian Endeavor Societies 
to make their contributions to foreign 
missions through the Women’s Boards. 
Right here is the other picture. Will 
you, pastors, explain this change to 
your Christian Endeavor Societies and 
advise them to send their money to 
Mrs. Sophie Mitchell of St. Helena? 
And will you, Christian. Endeavorers, 
search your own hearts carefully and 
prayerfully and see whether you are 
doing all that the Lord requires of you. 
in the command “Go ye?” Mrs. David 
McCullagh of San Rafael will give you 
information about our mission 


is waiting now for your answers to the 
letters she sent out early in April or 


CHURCH ORGANS. 
Hook & Hastings Co,, 


May. We are all thoroughly interested 
Boston, [Established 1827] 
New York, 

Philadelphia. 


Main Office and Works, KENDAL GREEN, MASS. 
Highest Awards Always——Oldest, Largest and Best. 
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in our work at Sitka (Mrs. Fanny Dar- 
den, Petaluma, Treas.) and are to con- 
tinue our distributions to that cause. 
Dr. Fish is to visit as many of our 
churches as can be arranged for, and to 
know her is to love her. Meanwhile 


won’t you fill out the blank which Mrs. 
making the 


McCullagh sent to you, 
pledge for Dr. Fish as large as you can, 
and return it to Mrs. McCullagh. The 
Juniors are included in this invitation. 

Now it becomes necessary to deepen 
the shade on our picture. All of our 
contributions to Dr. Fish must be over 
and above our usual donations to foreign 
missions. ‘The Board says so, and I am 
sure we are ready to prove our loyalty 
by obedience. Last year we gave to 
the Occidental Board $476.60. ‘This 
must be increased by $625, a little more 
than double you see, but with the 
ladies’ auxiliaries, Senior and Junior 
Societies and the co-operation of pas- 
tors, the money will be in the treasury 
almost before we are conscious of hav- 
ing undertaken new work. Let us all 
pray for Dr. Fish, and for ourselves, 
that our hearts may be prepared to re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Ghost, free to 
all believers and that we may send the 
blessed Gospel to the uttermost parts of 


the earth, trusting in the Lord Jesus 


Christ to bless our feeble efforts by the 
conversion of numberless souls through 
our willing and loving agent, Dr. Alice 
Fish. M. CHAsE, 
Cor. Sec., Benecia Presbyterial So. 


Church News. 


(Continued from page 8. ) | 
Nature of service: ‘Will Follow Him,” 
“Will Lift His Banner,” ‘‘Will Stand for 
Christ,” ‘“‘Will send the Light,” etc.; 
Privileges: “Of Having your Name en- 
rolled on high,” “Of singing His praise, . 


“Of enjoying His fellowship,” “Of gain- 
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the 


ing victory,’ “‘Heir to a throne and 


crown; Blessings: ‘‘Freedom, His faith- 
fulness,” “I am with you;” Rewards: 
“Love, Rest, Peace, Joy,” etc. It wasa 


beautiful service. 


BANDON.—Rev. W. C. Scott and wife 
have been absent for three weeks and 


will represent us at the C. E. Conven- 


tion at S. F. Mr. George D. Byers, one 
of our leading members, will also repre- 
sent us there. There will be no preach- 
ing service in the church while Rev. 
Scott is absent unless voluntary. All 
other meetings go on as usual. We 
hope when the representatives of our 


church return fromthe convention they 


will bring with them some new ideas 
that may be of great benefit to our little 
C. K.in the future. | 
Sunday school and Christian Endeavor 
have been rather diminished since the 
convention and the camping season 
came on. It requiresa little extraordi- 
nary effort on the part of those who re- 
main to keep up the interest in the 
meetings. Mrs. S. D. Barrows, the as- 


sistant superintendant, has charge of. 


the Sunday school now that Rev. Scott 
is absent. She also has charge of the 
Junior C. E., the president, Mrs. A. R. 
Scott, being absent. I sometimes think 
it is a good thing for the pastor and 
some of the most active members to be 
absent for a short time and let those of 
the members who are not active feel 
what the responsibility would be if no 
One was active and also how much bet- 
ter it would be if all were active work- 


MM SADE 


—soaking, boiling, rinsing. 


you can turn up the dirt an 
‘for planting—but what. a clumsy, slow, labori- 
ous, ineffective way of going towork! Not 
much more so, though, than the old- 
fashioned way of washing. 
it! 
and down ona wasis board, with nothing but soap | 
and main strength to get out the dirt. 
think how simple and easy 1s Pearline’s way 


et ground ready 


Think 


Grindine the up 


Then 


You need Pearline for all ° 
your washing and cleaning. 


You need something 


soap or a sharp stick when you're daddies with dirt. 516 


The attendance at. 


ers. It makes them feel the res ponsibil- 


tty as they should feel it all the time. 
Christians should always be ready to 
take up another’s mantle and go on 
with the work .our Father gave us to 
do. S. D. BARROWS. 
WoOODBURN.—Willamette Presbytery 
will have great rejoicing at its next ses- 


sion on account of the valuable acces- 


sions to its Ministerial roll of Rev. H. 
A. Ketchum D. D. and Rev. H. L. Reed. 
Albany and Salem we hope are now 
happy and will continue to ‘be so. This 
is the dry and warm season and the 
Valley people are seeking rest and 
recreation in the mountains and at the 
seaside and for this reason the congre- 
gations of our beloved churches are not 
as large as common yet we are not al- 
togethersilent. Tuesday evening, June 


28th, the Y. P. S.C. E. held its semi- 


annual election, electing a fulland com- 
plete set of new officers and committees. 
Both the Senior and Junior societies 
now promise prosperous terms. July 
18th was our regular quarterly Com- 


munion and it was duly observed by 


us. The subject of the morning dis- 
course was “Infant baptism and the 
relation of chilnren to the church.”’ One 
baby was baptised and others would 
have been but for sickness in their 
homes. Three of our homes have 
typhoid fever now but we sincerely 
hope that all may be spared. After four 
years constant and regular work the 
wife of your servant was compelled to 
take a vacation and on the 21st she 
started for Woodland, Cal., for a few 
weeks visit with relatives and friends. 
Mrs. M. M. Rice of this place and con- 
gregation passed into rest July 4th and 
was buried the 5th. Her hope and 
patience was a sweet lesson to all who 
knew her. 
WASHINGTON, 

BETHEL CAMAS is laboring hard to 
hold its own, and at the same time pre- 
paring the way for an ingathering of 
many more members in the future 
through the Sabbath school, and efforts 
made in various ways by the faithful. 
Our good sisters have organized a 
Ladies’ Prayer Meeting which we be- 
lieve will be a great spiritual power to 
aid in building up the church. We 
were fortunate in having Rev. A. J. 
Goodfriend preach to us again on July 
Fourth, in which he deli-ered: three 
fine sermons. All present seemed to be 
much interested, and we trust much 
good was done. 
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THE DEATH OF REV. WILLIAM P. 
CRAIG. 


The Rev. William P. Craig, eldest son 
of the Rev. Professor Willis Green Craig, 
). D., LL. D., of McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary, died at his father’s resi- 
dence in Chicago on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, July rath. He was born 
on October 6th, 1862, and spent his 
childhood at Keokuk, Iowa, during the 
pastorate of his father there. He at- 
tended Parsons College, and was gradu- 
ated in 1882, the year in which his 
father, along with Dr. Marquis and Dr. 
Johnson, came to McCormick Seminary, 


to begin their duties as professors there. | 


Hie graduated in the first class that came 
out of McCormick Seminary under his 
father’s tuition, in 1885, and was called 
to Sioux Falls, Dak., where he was or- 
dained and installed as pastor. He re- 
mained there three years, when he went 
to Princeton for a year’s special study, 
after which he accepted a call to Caro, 
- Mich. Here his health began to fail, 
and having received a call to the church 


Almost Half a Century. 


‘It is forty-four years since Dr. Eben Tourjee © 


modestly laid the foundation of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music at Boston. Since 
that time it has grown steadily and consistent- 
ly, until to-day it ranks first in size and stand- 


ing among ,musical institutions in America, 


and among the largest and best known in the 
world. | | | 
This year a radical change will be made in 
the musical directorship. Mr. George W. 
Chadwick, one of the best known of American 
musicians and composers, will take the place 
of Mr. Carl Feelten, who has had charge for 
some years. It seems eminently fitting that 


an American institution should have an Amer- 


ican at its head, particularly when one of such 


marked ability and sterling reputation has been 


secured. Mr. Chadwick has been for many 
years on the faculty, and every detail of the 
workings of the Institute is an open book to 
him. | 
The New England Conservatory is the result 
of experience, not of theory. Its facilities are 
conceded to be equal to the combined facilities 
of all other American conservatories. Over 
1,500 pupils have been enrolled during the 
past year, which places it,in the number of 
students, in the same class with Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and the University of Chicago. 


The large building on Franklin Square con-_ 
tains not only the necessary number of. class- — 


rooms (over torty), but alsoa spacious and com- 
fortable home tor nearly four-hundred lady 
students; and the dentands for aecomodations 
has been so great-in. recent years that;two an- 
nexes have. been added to provide for the in- 

All branehés of music, vocal, instrumental 
and eomposition, also elocution arid.oratory, 
are treated fully “here... Thete’ is:also a’ thor- 
oughly equipped department of piano and or- 
gan tuning for such as desire to go to the very 
rudiments of these branches. 

The graduates of the New England Conserv- 
atory are to be found the country over in posi- 
tions of prominence in the musical world. It 
is comparatively easy for graduates to secure 
the very cream of positions, as the reputation 
of the Conservatory is back of them in their 
applications. 

Visitors to Boston are always welcome, and 
upon application to Mr. Frank W.-Hale, who 
has been general manager for many years, they 
will be shown the Institute in allits details. A 
catalogue will also be sent to any person inter- 
ested upon written application to Mr, Hale. 
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at Pomona, Cal., in 1892, he accepted it, 
and remained there 
half years. Upon beginning his minis- 
try at Pomona he was married to Miss 
Jean Hill Pinkerton, daughter of the 
Rev. Joha Pinkerton, D..D. She died 
in 1894, leaving one son, whose home 
has been with his grandparents ever 
since. 

A year ago Mr. Craiy’s health seemed 
to require that he devote himself es- 
specially to its restoration, and in the 


fall he went to Montana, and during 


the winter to Colorado. His health, 
however, failed steadily, and he was 
brought home tu Chicago in May, dur- 
the closing exercises of the Seminary. 
Since then he has failed steadily. 

The funeral took place on Friday 
afternoon, at the family residence, and 


about four and a 


2I 


was conducted by Dr. Bryan, cf the 
Church of the Covenant, the Rev. R. 
Hartley, of La Porte, Ind., a former co- 
Presbyter and intimate friend of Mr. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


San Francisco Savings Union, 532 California 
Street, Corner Webb. 


For the half year ending with the 3oth of 
June, 1897, adividend has been declared at the 
rate per annum of four an | twotenths (4.2) per 
cent on term deposits, and three and five-tenths 
(3.5) percent on ordinary deposits, free of taxes, 
payable on and after Thursday, July 1, 1897. 

LOVELL WHITE, Cashier. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loa: Society; 526 Cali- 


fornia Street. 


For the half year ending June 30, I897, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four 
and twenty hundredths (4-20-100) per cent per 
annuum on term deposits, and three and fifty 
hundredths (3-50-100) per cent per annum on 
ordinary deposits, free of taxes, payable on 
and after Thursday, July 1, 1897. 

GEO. TOURNEY, SECRETARY. 


CONCENTRATED 


The result of thirty years of careful study and minute labor by the author, 
with more than one hundred assistants at various times and in the several 


divisions of the work. 


The 
the 


BY JAMES STRONG; S.T.D., LL.D. 


Complete Concordance 


1A 


of the King James Version of the ENGLisH BIBLE. Every word of both 
the Old and New Testaments is cited, and every occurrence of each 
word in its order. This is not true of any English Concordance here- 


tofore published. 


A Comparative Concordance, 


7 aottse’ all the variations from the King James Version in the New... 


Revision; and also indicating the source of these variations—whether 
they were made by the English or by the American revisers, or accepted 


by both. | 


A Hebrew-Chaldee pad Greek Lexicon, 


3. 


containing a complete vocabulary of these languages as used by the . 


sacred writers, and, by an ingenious system of numerical references, 
- enabling the English reader to find, pronounce, and get the force of the 
very word which the inspired writer used to convey his thought. 


_-.. LARGE QUARTO VOLUME. MORE THAN 1,800 PAGES. 


Fine Cloth, Red Edges, - ~- - - +, = Bet, 
Half Russia, Cloth Sides, Marbled Edges, 8.00. 
Half Turkey Morocco, Marbled Edges, - 


INSTALLMENT ORDERS.—To anyone so’ desiring it, we will send 
this work on receipt of two dollars, the balance payable in monthly install- 


ments 


ge" When the full price accompanies the order for this work, 


the expressage is prepaid by the publishers. 


Peseriptive Pamphlet furnished on request, free of charge. 


1037) Market Street, San Francisco. 
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Craig, and by the Rev. Professors Zenos 
and Hobson, the only colleagues of Dr. 
Craig in the Seminary who were pres- 
sent in the city. The remains were 
taken to the ancestral home at Dan- 
ville, Ky., for interment. 

Mr. Craig’s brief ministry of ten 
years was marked by the most unflinch- 
ing devotion to ministerial duty. The 
latter half of his ministry was attended 
with conditions under which other men 
would have fallen, the health of his 
wife and his own health being such as 
to require his time and special at- 
tention. Asa preacher he was lucid 
and forcible, and concentrated his 
preaching upon the great central truths 
of Atonement through the blood of 


Jesus Christ, and the New Life of the 
Christian man. Shortly before he passed 
away he said to a brother minister vis- 
iting him: “If this illness has done 
nothing else for me, it has given mea 
conception of divine grace such as I 
never had before. I understand now 
what God's grace is, and five years ago 
I did not know the depths of that grace 
as I do now.” 

Mr. Craig’s special talents seemed to 
lie in the direction of Ecclesiastical 
work. He was conscientious and faith- 
ful asa Presbyter, and for a man of his 
age he had acquired a comprehensive 
grasp of the principles of our Presbyter- 


ian system. It was to him a-great dis- 
appointment that he was to be cut off. 


in the midst of his ministry. but he 


recognized long before either his physi- 


cians or his family would admit it. the 


inevitable nature of his disease, and — 


with calmness and undisturbed faith he 
prepared himself for the last great 
change, giving minute directions con- 
cerning his affairs. His father and 
mother are sorely stricken in his death, 
but are sustained not only by their own 
faith his Christ, but by the ample evi- 
dence which their son gave of his pre- 
paration and “desire to depart and to be 
with Christ, which is far better.” 


Cancer of the Breast. 


The letter of Sister Billings should be read 
by all suffering ones. So many women are 
dying of this terrible disease. Reader, cut 
this out and send it to any similarly afflicted. 
For free book, giving price of the Oil and par- 
ticulars, address Dr. D. M. BYE, BOX 25, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

WEsT BRIDGEWATER, MASS., Dec, 28, 1895. 
Dr. D. M. Bye, Indianepolis, Ind.: 

DEAR DocTor:—It is with a heert of grati- 
tude to you and tothe dear Father above that 
I have the pleasure of informing you of the en- 
tire removal of that cancerous growth which 
had for six years been preying on my system. 
\Vhen I commenced your treatment on June 
6th, the hard bunch on my left breast could 
scarcely be covered by a pint bowl; my body 
was much bloated, and I could only take liquid 
or the softest of solid food. On December 6th 
the last of the fungus growth came out, my 
body has resumed its normal condition. and I 
can eat anything I wish with relish and pleas- 
ure. Ourphysician says, “It is wonderful!”’ 
My neighbors say, ‘‘It seems a miracle!” 
Words cannot express my gratitude, but I will, 
whenever and wherever [ may, proclaim the 
good news. Truly and gratefully yours, 

Mrs. NANCY F, BILLINGS. 


men 


Occideny: 
JOHN FINDS FRANK. | 


(For The Occident.] 


“There was a man sent from God 
whose name was John.” There are sev- 
eral of them to day of the same origin 
and the same name, “John.” A stray 
copy of Occrpent has found its 
way to Omaha (or to a particular house 
number in this city) containing a letter 
from our familiar San Anselmo friend 
and brother classmate, who has been so 
faithfully traveling for humanity in 
Scotland, and it arouses one’s soul to 
sufferings endured and their future pos- 
sibilities in San Francisco. The con- 
nection is quite apparent between this 
city and Edinburghand mother “Queen” 
cities generally, not only “of the north” 
but of the south, east and west. Itisa 
good thing to go back EK ist and search 
the ancestral records over and see if our 
fathers have been honest Israelites to 
record, first, their own plain iniquities; 
second the strange, marvelous, unac- 
countable mercies of God, or whether 
like the Egyptian Pharaohs of family 
pride they simply, sémply, chronicle the 
former for the latter and believe they 
are complimented. io 

No doubt Scotland has seen many a 
true guzleless Israelite and we weep in 


tears of joy as often we see the evidence 


of their faith in the old-fashioned pic- 


tures handed down and in the faces of 
the present “laddies” with their fathers, 


mothers and sisters. But we've a vast 


amount of pride unaccounted for by 


things we have doue so far. Can it not 
be pulled up by the roots? Can we not 
trace up original sin like certain English 
words to their Hebrew roots where 
humble penitence and deep contrition 


lies at heart core as the mainspring of 
generation and regeneration, resulting 


in Christ and the atonement? But we 
trace everything to Sancrit! (Scholarly 
pride.) Happily with mothersin I[srael 
we may yet weep and travail ’til the 
Lord takes away our “reproach among 

” through the Messiah and the 
promised ‘seed’ He shall see, as 
own. (Isa. 53) Then when Hissoul has 


travailed unto the full extremity and 


parental pride is supplanted by His 
grace, He can say ‘Blessed be the 
barren. It is finished.” Thank God 
for the brother’s letter and for his con- 
sistency on the travel to travail. His 
joy will be full in due season. 

OMAHA.. 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


CANNED PEACHES.—Let the peaches 
stand in hot water a few minutes so the 
skins will be easily removed. Cut the 


peaches in halves. To three cups ot 
peaches use one cup of sugar, and water 
enough to cover the fruit. Boil the 
peaches till they are soft; drain off the 
fruit and boil the syrup ten or fifteen 
minutes longer. Can boiling hot. 


SWEET PICKLE PEACHES.—Select 
ripe firm peaches. Rub them well with 
a cloth and stick about four whole cloves 


in each peach. For five pounds of fruif 
make a syrup of two pounds of sugar, 


SICK FOR YEARS. 
THE UNENVIABLE EXPERIENCE OF A BROOK-. 
LYN WOMAN. 


Nature Singled Her Out as a Victim of Tor- 
ture—How Science Successfully Bat- 
tled Disease—A Story for Women. 


From the Standard-Uniox, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Few women have had a more miserable ex- 
istence and lived totell the talethan Mrs. Anna 
L. Smith, of 311 Pulaski Avenue, Brooklyn. 
With all the comfortsthat money affords, with 
all the happiness that many loving friends can 
give, the joy of Mrs. Smith's life was blasted 
for years by the terrible ravages of sickness. 


The story is most interesting as told to a re- 
porter: 

“I was an invalid for years, suffering first 
with one complaint and then with aaother. My 
case was triily that of a complication of dis-: 
eases, due to an .accident which I received 
some years ago, The thing which caused me 
the most discoinfurt and made me offensive to 
my family was the worst case of indigestion 


imaginable. I made all around ine miserable 


by my sufferings, and was most miserable my- 


self. [ had the best physician we could find, 


and occasionally his prescriptions relieved me 
temporarily. Butthe pains and misery would 
all soon return again. [ became desperate, and 


‘started in to try remedies of which [ read. 


Among them were the Pink Pills. Their ap- 
pearance Captivated me instantly, for Iam a 
great believer inthe beautiful. I took the pills 
and followed out the directions toaletter, and — 
before many days I began to feel like a different 


woman. For six weeks I took the pills regu- 


larly, and I can truthfully add after that [ was 


as well as any one of the family. The change 


for the better in my condition has caused my 
relatives and friends to take thepills. We buy 
thei all from the drugstore of John Duryea, at 
the corner of DeKalb and Summer Avenues. 
‘“T assure you it was impossible for me to 
oversee ily household for three year . Now I 
visit my kitchen every day, do my own market- 
ing and shopping; in a word, look after every- 
thing connected with my home and family. 
“Oh, yes, I still keep taking the pills’ Itake 
one daily after dinner. Prevention, you know, 
is better and cheaper than cure. I verily be- 
lieve one half of the women who are suffering 
from the ills which our sex are heir to would 
be up and well if they could be induced to give 
the Pink Pills a fair trial Icertainly reccom- 


mend them heartily and feel grateful to the 


physician who put them onthe market.” 

Mrs. Smith isa woman of some means and 
standing in the community and, therefore, her 
testimony will be accepted without question 
by all thoughtful people. | 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the ele-~ 
ments necessary to give new life and richness 
to the blood and restore shattered nerves. 
They are sold in boxes (never in loose form, 
by the dozen or hundred) at 50 cents a box, or 
six boxes for $2.50, and may be had of. all 
druggists or directly by mail from Dr. Wil- 
liam’ Medicine Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


THE GENUINE 


R LAUDS 


have been prescribed with great success for 
more than 50 years, by the leading physicians 
of Europe in treatment of’ female patients. 
Specially recommended for 


Poorness of the Blood and Constitutional Weakn2ss. 


| IMPORTED BY 
E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y- 


To avoid Imitations BLAUD ts stamped on each «ttboe. 


1n& LARGEST ESTASLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS 


PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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July 29, 1897 
THE TAVERN OF CASTLE CRAG. 


" The Tavern of Castle Crag was built in the 
heart of the Sierras, almost at the foot of 
Mount Shasta, and amid the most picturesque 
mountain scenery accessible to the tourist. 
The eligibility of the place selected was due 
toa rare combination of flowing water, inspir- 
ing mountain scenery and inviting forests. 
The Tavern of Castle Cray, with its splendid 
environment, it was believed would appeal 


chiefly to those who seek a summer resort for 
health, recreation, outdoor sports, sympathy 
with nature and informal sociability. To em- 


phasize this intention and signify the kind of. 


invitation extended, the name TAVERN of 
Castle Crag was chosen. 

To avoid all implication of sumptuous accom- 
modations or the tyranny of social formalism 
and to realize this original conception, the 
management has decided to make the Tavern 
of Castle Crag distinctively a family resort; 
especially attractive to those to whom health, 
recrea:ion and sympathy with nature are para- 
mount considerations. To this end rooms on 
the first and second floors of this splendid tav- 
ern with board willbe furnished at a monthly 
rate of $65 a person; and rooms on the third 
floor with board at a monthly rate of $50 a 
person. 

The accommodations of the Tavern are first- 
class in every particular. Its parlors and 
halls are elegant and spacious... Its verandahs 
are cool and inviting, placing the guest always 


in the presence of the mostattractive mountain 


scenery to be enjoyed from the balcony of any 
tavern in the world. 

The opportunity for outdoor sports embraces 
hunting, fishing, riding, bicycling, walking 
on mountain paths, and driving on picturesque 
roads. The Tavern is located immediately on 
the main trunk line of the California & Ore- 
gon Railroad, and is fourteen hours’ ride from 
San Francisco, twelve hours from Stockton, 
ten hours from Sacramento, thirty hours from 


Los Angeles. and twenty-three hours. from 


Portland. The Tavern of Castle Crag is 


reached from San Francisco and Sacramento ~ 


without loss of time. The train leaves San 
Francisco at 8 p.m., arriving early the follow- 
ing morning for breakfast, which is always 
ready upon the arrival of the train. Return- 
ing, the train time affords equal accommoda- 
tion Thus both in going and in coming the 
comfort of the passenger and the economy of 
his time have been studied. In brief, the 
Tavern of Castle Crag realizes to its guests the 


perfect ideal of that spring-time in the high © 


altitudes of the Sierras, which never bocomes 


high summer, and is the comfortable home of — 


pieasing recreation and restful repose. 
For particulars to 
GEORGE SCHONEWALD, 
Room 59, Union Trust Building, San Francisco. 


Care-Taking for Children. 


Parents going away for the Summer, 
or for other reasons desiring it, can find 
a safe and pleasant hon.e for their chil- 
dren with 


MRS. G. R. BEARDSLEY, 


[418 Broadway, Alameda, Cal. 
References Exchanged. 


Oceldentat Hotel...+ 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. B. Hooper - - Lessce 
A QUIET HOME——* 

¥——FOR FAMILIES. 


| SCHOOL & OTHER 
-MENEELY & CQ., GENUINE 
AWEST-TROY, 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 
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three pints of vinegar, two ounces of 


whole cloves and a stick af cinnamon. MITH S Cash Store, 


W hen the syrup has boiled a few min- 25-27 MARKET ST.., 
utes with the spices (tied in a bag) boil 


Near the Ferry, offers goods to consumers or 
is dealers at the smallest margin of profit con- 


: sistent with safe and honest dealing. 
strong dilute with water so there wi 


or | SEND for 44-page Catalogue or Price List of 
be two parts water to one of vinegar. Groceries, Dry Goods, Wearing Apparel, 


Notions and general supplies. 


SEND for Illustrated List of Toys and Play- 
things to select from. 


SEND for 32-page list of Furniture and 
House Furnishings —all these and other ' 
information will be sent free. } 


Our aim is to increase our business, and at 
the same time to save our patrons money on 
nearly every article. 


PEACH MARMAIADE.—Peel, stone 
and cut in small pieces, firm, ripe 
peaches. For each pound of prepared 
fruit, make a syrup of one-half pound 


of white sugar and one-half cup of water. 
Let the syrup boil up and skim care- 
fully, then add the peaches and boil. 
When the peaches are soft, mash thor- 
oughly and boil till the consistency of A. Zellerbach & Sons, 
marmalade. Watch that it does-not ! 
burn. Seal in glass jars or jelly glasses. 

This is very delicious. 


Importers . . 
And Dealers in 


416-418-420 Sansome St., 
Cor. Commercial. 
419-421-423 Clay St., 


Between Sansome and Battery. 
418 and 420 Commercial St. 


BLACKBERRY JELLY. 
Choose berries that are not too ripe, 
mash and squeeze through a cheese 
cloth and then let drop through a flan. 


nel strainer. Boil the juice twenty min- 
utes. Allow one half cup of sugar to 
one cup of juice. Heat the sugar in 
the oven then add to the juice and let 


FINE q 

all come to a boil and pour into glasses. : 
If this does not jel stand in the sun : ‘ 

a few days. : HATS 
GEO. PARTRIDGE, 


AND 


TELEPHONE BLACK I48I 


in of a first-class Pipe M. MEUSS DO REFER 
ashe Opp. Occidental Hotel. 


luminating and Lubricating Oils 
Oil Barrels and Drums. 
| 
123 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco. 


~ 
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tuning done, call on or write for testimo- 
nials and prices to Geo. N. Andrews, 
Pipe Organ Manufacturer, No. 620 16th 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 


‘New Constitutional Treatment. 


Instant Relief and Permanent Cure for 


_ ASTHMA, CATARRH, BRONCHITIS 
Hay Fever, Throat and Lung Trouble. 


40 Years of Personal Affliction and Intense Suffering led Doc- 
tor Langell to discover this fortunate Treatment 
Booklet containing full infurmation and terms FREE. 


Address DR. D. LANGELL, Applecreek, 0. 


MOUNT ‘TAMALPAIS 
Military Academy 
SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 

ARTHUR CrRosBy, A.M., 
Head Master. 


1384 Market Street, 
Opp. Central Park, 
S.F, Cal. 


— 


Fit and Workmanship 
Guaranteed. - Prices 
Moderate. 


Teachers Wanted. 


Over 4000 vatancies—seevral times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. Sev - 
eral plans; two plans to give free registration; one plan GUARANTM#ES positions. Ten cents pays ' 
for book containing plans and a $50.0 love story of College days. No charge to emplo ers for recom: 


mendivg teachers. SOUTHERN TEACHKRS’ BUREAU, S.W. cor. Main & 3d sts. Louisville, Ky. 
SULTON TEACHER~’ BUREAU, 69-71 Near: orn st,‘ hicago, Il. 


_ REV. DR. 0. SUTTON, A. I'1., Pres’t and Manager, LovuIsvILLE, Ky. 
Northern vacancies Chicago effice, Southern vacancies Louisville office. One fee registers in bot 


PYERCHANT TAILOR. 
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We have heard the remarks of a lazy 
man: “I git so tired doin’ nothin’ that 
I can’t do nothin’ else,” which reminds 


ee one of that other saying of a man who 
sat down frequently: “I am unaccount- 


ably overcome.” 


“I wish [ were an_ ostrich,” 
Hicks, angrily, as he tried to eat one of 
his wife’s cabes and couldn’t. “I wish’ 
you were,” returned Mrs. Hicks. “I’d 
=: get a few feathers for my hat then.” 


SF jubilee that is possible. It is pretty 
fe certain that he will never have one of 

his own.—Cleveland Leader. 
Perry Patetic (in the road): ‘“W’y 
don’t you go in? De dog’s all right. 
S Don’t you see him waggin’ his tail?” 

Wayworn Watson (at the gate): ‘Yes, 

an’ he’s growlin’ at the same time. I 
know which end to believe.” 

A lady friend writes as follows: “ 
have a conundrum that I think is very 
Se S008: perhaps it is good enough to 

print in the Zzmes. Why is Queen 


If the Prince of Wales is wise he will 


cause she reigns and reigns, and doesn’t 


Victoria like the month of June? Be- 
give the sun achance.”— Hartford Times. 
"Twas ever thus.— 
The rain it falls upon the just, 

And, too, upon the unjust fellows; 
But more upon the fust because 


The un just have the just’s umbrellas. 


—Judzge. 
Foiled —Freddy: “Oh, Pa! the goat 
swallowed my big firecracker.” Cob- 


wigger: “Well, that’s nothing to be cry- 
ing about.” Freddy: ‘‘Yes, it was. Pa. 
The thing never went off.”—/udge. 


Beggar (piteously)—Ah, sir, I am 
very, very hungry. Dyspeptic (sav- 
agely )-—Then have the decency to keep 
your good fortune to yourself. I 
haven’t had an appetite for years. 


vag T he Occident is a coast Bureau of 


Presbyterian work and a First-class Ad- 
vertising Medium. 


Entered at San Francisco Post Office as second-class 


matter. | 
TERMS: 

Per Yeas it AM .. $2 00 


year for which their subscription is paid expires; 

REMITTANCES may be made by Postoffice Order 
Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Order or Bank Draft, ind 
should be made payable to THE OCCIDENT. 

The date of the ‘‘yellow label’’ shows the date to which 
the subscription has been paid. ‘When you remit, see that 
the label is corrected within three weeks, and if not, 
notify us. 

THE OCCIDENT will stop with the end of the subscrip- 
tion. This is best for all. 
order for renewal. 

Subscribers wishing mailing address changed must give 
the old and the new address at the same time. 

Address all communications to ‘‘THE OCCIDENT,’’ 84 
Donenae Building, San Francisco, Cal., and not to indi- 
viduals 


get all the fun out of this diamond | 


said | 


Subscribers are requested to remit + pee ptly when the | 


Please send subscription and | | 


CONNECTICUT 


Company 


OF HARTFORD 
ASSETS 


$3,000,000 


Royal Exchange Assurance 
of London 


(ESTABLISHED 1720.) 


ASSETS, - - 


ROBERT DICKSON, Manager. 
_B.J. SMITH, Assistant Manager. 


NW, Cor, MONTGOMERY and SACRAMENTO Sts., San Francisco 


$22,000,000 


HOME COMFORTS AT 


901 Powell Street 
J. G. CHOWN, Prop. 


The. 


Mills College and Seminary 


THE OLDEST 


Protestant School for Girls on the Pacific Coast 


Grants Dip!omas and Confers Degrees. Rare Opportu- 
_ nities Offered in Music, One Hour’s Ride from 
Francisco. Boardaud Tuition 
; Term of Twenty Wecks, $175. 


Write for to 


MRS. C. T. MILLS, rer. 


MILLS COLLEGE P. 0., ALAMEDA CoO., CAL. 
Spring term begau Jan. 1,1897. 


College 


Trumbull 


GROWERS, | 
IMPORTERS and 
DEALERS IN 


419-421 SANSOME ST. 


San Francisco. 
Bet. Clay and Commercial. 


Catalogue on Application. 


PORTLAND 


ACADEMY. 


Opens Sept. 20th, 1897. 


The Academy includesa Primary and Gram- 
mar School, a College-fitting School and a de- 
partment of advanced work in the Languages, 
Mathematics, English Literature and Chemis- * 
try. For catalogue address 


ACADEMY, 
Portland, ‘Oregon. 


Superior advantages for both sexes. 
Moral tone and standard of scholar- 
ship exceptionally high. 


SKILLFUL INSTRUCTORS. 


Three courses: Classical, Latin-Scien- 
tific, English. Special work in Music 
and Elocution when desired. ? 


Tuition reasonable. Fall term will 


jopen Sept. 15, 1897. Address, 


Pres. REV. J. W. PARKHILL, 
2635 B. 4th st. Los Angeles,¢ Cal. 


Irving Institute 


AND Day SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LapieESs4 
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Nineteenth Year. | 

Twenty- -five Teachers. — 

Seminary, College Preparatory and 
Normal Courses. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


With Eleven Professors and Complete Courses g 


for Voice and Instruments. 


Primary and Kindergarten Department for Children 


A CARRIAGE WILL CALL. 


For Illustrated Catalogue Address: 


REv. Ep. B. CHuRCH, A. M., Principal 4 


1036 VALENCIA ST, SAN “FRANCISCG, Ca] g 
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